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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


LUCY STONE, Eprror. 


T. W. HIGGINSON,........ i} Eprrorra. 
H. B. BLACKWELL,... . .  ConTRIBuTORs. 
Jutia Warp Hower, 


ant A. SAvenene, ‘ Occasional Contributors. 
Mrs. Frances D. ’ 


Mas. H. M. T. Curien, 
SUSIE C. VOGL, ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Terus—$2_50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 6% cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Crus Rates—10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5, Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

PHILADELPHIA Orrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 


Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 17th and 
Poplar Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the pos:-office — whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ali arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








THE KING’S DAUGHTER, 
She wears no jewel upon hand or brow ; 
No badge by which she may be known of men ; 
But, tho’ she walk in plain attire now, 
She is the daughter of a King, and when 
Her Father calls her at His throne to wait, 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. 


Her Father sent her in His land to dwell, 
Giving to her a work that must be done ; 

And, since the King loves all His people well, 
Therefore she, too, cares for them, every one: 
And when she stoops to lift from want and sin 
The brighter shines her royalty thereia, 


She walks erect thro’ dangers manifold, 
While many sink and fail on either hand. 

She heeds not summer's heat nor winter's cold 
For both are subject to the King’s command. 
She need not be afraid of any thing 

Because she is the daughter of the King! 


Riven when the Angel comes that men call Death, 
And name with terror -it appalls not her; 

She turns to look on him with quickened breath 
Thinking, ‘It is the royal messenger !"’ 

Her heart rejoiceth that her Father calls 

Her back, to live within the palace walls. 


For tho’ the land she lives in is most fair ; 
Set round with streams, a picture in its frame ; 
Yet in her heart deep secret longings are 
For that mysterious country whence she came. 
Not perfect quite scems any earthly thing 
Because—she is the daughter of the King! 
Can any one send us the name of the author of the 
above, and oblige.—Ep. 





A BUSINESS MAN’S ADVICE TO WOMEN. 

Mr. H. P. Kidder, of the firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., gave to the Woman’s Club, 
a weck or two since, an hour’s familiar talk 
on the method and principles of business. 
It shows the growing interest in the practi- 
cal training of women when one of the lead- 
ing bankers of Boston is willing to give an 
hour of his costly time to instruct their ig- 
norance and hear their questions, necessarily 
often crude. I had the privilege of hearing 
this address and shared their gratitude. 

The point which Mr. Kidder seemed most 
desirous to impress on those who heard 
him was that what is calied ‘‘business” is a 
pursuit as legitimate as agriculture or any 
other; that it is not a matter of trick and 
falsehood; but of legitimate exchange. He 
explained to his hearers that in business 
honesty is the rule and dishonesty the ex- 
ception; that it isa vocation where honor 
and fidelity are prized, and where the great- 
est successes are obtained by fair dealing. 
He assured them that successful enterprises 
had a real basis, and that it was an utter 
mistake to suppose that anything could be 
had for nothing, or for much less than its 
real value. He drew clearly the line where 
legitimate investment ended and specula- 
tion began; pointing out that real specula- 
tion consisted in making a venture in the 
expectation of winning the profits, if any, 
for one’s self, and of throwing any possible 
losses on some one else. This he pro. 
nounced dishonorable; and only counte- 
nanced the taking of risks where the person 
concerned was able to take them, and was 
willing and able to bear the possible loss for 
himself. This might be speculative, he 
said, but was notin any objectionable sense 
speculation. 

This led naturally to the Ladies’ Deposit 
Company; and he told several anecdotes 
bearing upon this. The first persons of 
whom he thought, on hearing of the failure 
of that enterprise, were two ladies of his 
acquaintance, in moderate circumstances. 
Meeting them and speaking of the subject, 
he was at once told that both had lost 
money by the bank, and on his asking why 
they did not ask advice before investing in 
it, they frankly said, ‘‘We knew that gen- 





tlemen would advise against it!” In an- 
swer to an inquiry from the audience, Mr. 
Kidder fully endorsed the view which has 
been taken by the WomAn’s JOURNAL, that 
the women depositors erred from ignorance,* 
in this matter, and not—as various newspa- 
pers have suggested—in the expectation of 
being repaid for their losses out of the de- 
posits of others. Women did not under- 
stand, he thought, the universal truth that 
an unusually high rate of interest always 
involved greater risk, and he took pains to 
explain that, without such risk, only a very 
moderate income could be derived from 
capital, however well invested. He men- 
tioned a remarkably good financial mana- 
ger who had invested a large estate for thir- 
ty years, and had not averaged more than 
six per cent. for it, during that whole time; 
and explained how, with the decline in 
prices, the rate of interest had gone down. 
He mentioned a banking institution which 
had offered to pay five per cent. on depos- 
its, but had awakened some suspicion by 
this unusual interest, and had felt obliged 
to issue acard explaining the special cir- 
cumstances that justified so high a rate. 
The aim of all this was to impress upon 
those present this truth, that the profits 
earned by capitai are not accidental, but 
fcllow tolerably fixed laws, and that those 
ignorant of business had better seck safety 
in very moderate profits. 

Several auestions were put by ladies to 
Mr. Kidder, and elicited prompt and clear 
answers. To the question whether a lady 
might properly ask of her trustee to see the 
list of investments of her property, and to 
have some information as to the value of 
the different securities, he “answered that 
she ought by all means to have such infor- 
mation, and that any faithful trustee ought 
to be ready to give it to her, if asked at the 
proper time and in the proper way. In an- 
swer to the inquiry whether a woman should 
consent to lend money to a male friend or 
relative, to be employed in his business, he 
said that this should not be done unless the 
person needing the money was willing and 
able to lay before some disinterested third 
party a full statement of his business posi- 
tion. In reply to the objection that the 
very circumstances which made him a bor- 
rower might make him unwilling to reveal 
his affairs to a third person, Mr. Kidder 
promptly said that in that case it was very 
certain that money ought by no means to 
be lent to him by women. 

But after all the most valuable part of the 
address seemed to me to be his elementary 
advice, to those wishing to know something 
of business and to manage their own af- 
fairs, or at least to understand them when 
managed by others. He said in substance 
to women: ‘‘Keep your own accounts care- 
fully, master every item of income and out- 
go; when you once know what belongs to 
yourself, you have learned the fundamental 
principles of all business affairs. This done, 
study the newspapers, try to learn the 
causes of the rise and fall of stocks and 
commodities, beginning with those in which 
you are most concerned. If you have to 
take any difficult financial responsibility 
take the advice of those in whom you have 
most confidence; and seek safety rather than 
dazzling gains. 

“It may be said” he added, ‘‘that ladies 
do not understand business. I know a good 
many gentlemen, also, who do not under- 
stand it.” And when he added that ninety 
per cent. of the men who engage in busi- 
ness fail, sooner or later, it seemed to me 
consoling to know that women could not, 
after all, do much worse. T. W. 

oe 
NEW JERSEY TEMPERANCE. 

The following excellent resolution was 
adopted by the New Jersey Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union: 

‘Believing that it is as great a wrong to 
disfranchise a citizen by constitutional 
provision as to secure that result by intimi- 
dation, we demand the immediate enfran- 
chisement of women, that we may receive 
her assistance to purify the civil service 
and secure an efficient administration that 
will guard with jealous devotion the equal 
rights and best interest of the people.” 

The sentiment of the above is spreading 
among temperance workers. 

°*#e 
DIED. 

Mr. William Ashby died at Newburyport, 
Mavs., Sunday evening, at the age of 94 
years. He was an old-time Abolitionist, 
and a friend of Garrison, Phillips and 
Whittier. He was always present at the 
Anti-slavery meetings, and his serene face 
will be remembered by many who read 
these lines, and who as Anti-slavery lec- 
turers shared the hospitality of his house, 











Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting convened on the 
evening of Thursday, January 27th, 1881, 
in the Meionaon, Boston. 

William Bowditch, Esq., President of 
the Association, made an introductory ad- 
dress, which will appear elsewhere. He 
said: 

It cannot be claimed that women do not 
want to vote, because they have never had 
the chance. If the School Suffrage law had 
been placed for enforcement in the hands 
of men desiring it to succeed, the result 
would have been far different. The speak- 
er did not complain of the treatment of 
women at the ballot box, but at the hands 
of the officials having charge of the prelim- 
inary steps of assessment, registraticn, etc, 
Women must give written notice in order 
to be permitted to pay $2. And the cash 
value of the privilege of voting should be 
about five cents, compared with the power 
involved. The speaker instanced an as- 
tonishing case of legal extortion, in which 
a woman having au income of $1350 was 
compelled, without her consent, to pay 
$300 in taxes. The School Suffrage law 
is fatally defective, and it is a wonder that 
so many women have taken advantage of it. 


Col. T, W. Higginson said: 


He could see a steady elevation of Wo- 
man before the community of the American 
community of States. e was willing to 
take upon men their share of the responsi- 
bility for the narrow-mindedness of Wo- 
man, but Woman herself is more than half 
responsible. The so-called defects in the 
School Suffrage law referred to by the pre- 
vious speaker were not introduced as inten- 
tional blocks to its practical working. 
There is at the State House a willingness 
to give Woman a fair chance under the 
School Suffrage law. The speaker's faith 
in Woman Suffrage had not been in the 
slightest degree shaken by the result of the 
School Suffrage law. The movement must 
struggle on year by year, educating people 
up to the right idea. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman then addressed 
the meeting, saying: 


On whatever line we touch this move- 
ment I always kindle; it is so grandly pro- 
gressive. Ido not blame men or women 
very much for the position in which we 
find them. We need not to mourn, but to 
press on, reaching towards the things that 
are before. Men find themselves badly off 
because women have not filled the places 
nature made them for. Itis temporary. 
Issues are with God, we have no concern 
with the results. Show me what women 
become itl a state of freedom and I will be 
content. 

This movement means fyeedom for wo- 
men. We do not want cramped souls. 
Why is it that to some people nothing seems 
quite safe, unless they get behind self-made 
barriers? We can trust truth and freedom. 
If we are in dangey it isfrom some other 
cause than having too much room to move 
in. Wesuffer not so much for lack of op- 
portunities of book education, as from ig- 
norance of practical affairs, We can get 
along without the highest advantages of 
training, but we must have personal free- 
dom, lam troubled at the outcome for Wo- 
man. Sheis not half paid for her work, 
she is not the legal guardian of her own 
child; she is not able to earn a fair support 
for herself. But I am most troubled at 
her lack of freedom. We are learning to 
let the child educate itself in the kinder- 
garten. but the mothers still live under a 
system in which some seem even to take 
pleasure, wherein they have no self direct- 
ion. Our brothers must not expect too 
much of,us. Colonel Higginson is right 
when he says that men judge of women by 
their own wife or mother, After five min- 
utes’ conversation I know what sort of wo- 
men men live with. When aman tells me 
that women cannot take care of themselves 
I know the reason. But I want to be very 
patient with this undeveloped woman, and 
with this man who has not yet learned to 
trust her with freedom. Bye and bye both 
will learn better. Therefore I shall open 
the paper without a very great amount of 
anxiety as to what this special committee of 
the Legislature willdo. Weshall get from 
you valuable testimony how far the sym- 
pathies of the Commonwealth have stirred 
—nothing more. Iam not surprised that 
all women do not seek forthe franchise. 
Most men when the American revolution be- 
gan did not care to get rid of George IIL. 
But they gradually came forward. One 
man in New Bedford said to me the other 
day. ‘‘If women don’t take what is offered 
them we should not offer them any more.” 
I said: “I don’t agree with you at all. How 
have women been educated? They have 
been taught that to drop a ballot is esser- 
tially unwomanly. One would think the 
most helpless creature in the world might 
be able to drop something. But you have 
been taught from your boyhood that you 
must square your shoulders and go to work, 
while we have been told that it was a most 
terrific thing to vote. Women as girls have 
not been strengthened by a sense of rexpon- 
sibility. The less we are the more we are 
to you. Now for the first time you open 
the door a little crack and expect all women 
torush forward for the crumb you offer 
us. But you do not see men rush to the 
polls; you find it hard to get them there. 





Women will deliberate; they will think it 
over a great while; but when they come 
they will stick. Women will be good 
financiers, for they are very cautious. I be- 
longed to a church society once; we waited 
along time before we ventured to incur a 
debt of ten dollars. It was right. If wo- 
men don’t know where the ten dollars is to 
come from, they should be as careful as 
men differently circumstanced would be in 
incurring a debt of ten thousand. That 
womanly trait will be of immense value in 
politics;when it gets expression in financial 
responsibility, will help society to be solvent. 
I was not surprised at a smaller vote in 
Boston this year than last, and I was not 
surprised when men said: ‘I told you so.’ 
It reminds me of an incident which occur- 
red in a little country town where Macbeth 
was to be played. An aspiring young man 
who had got up the performance and had 
assigned himself the part of Macbeth, found 
it very hard to get any one to take the sub- 
ordinate characters. All were ready for 
the leading parts, of course. At last he 
found a modest young gentleman who agreed 
to act Macduff. Too impatient to give the 
poor fellow time to study his part he cried: 
‘Come now, show us how you will act 
Macduff? Draw your sword?’ ‘I don’t 
think I can do anything. I haven’t learned 
~ part yet.’ ‘Never mind—rush forward 
—I will cry, lay on Macduff—do you say 
Turn, hell hound! turn!’—But the poor 
young man turned pale and said ‘I can’t’ 
and satdown. That was no proof that he 
lacked dramatic talent. So we women 
haven't learned the part yet. When men 
say tous—‘come now, step out and show 
your mettle,’ we want a little more time. 
Give us a fair chance. Let us read over 
our part and find out who Macduff was. 
A distinguished banker said the other day 
to me ‘Women don’t understand finance.’ ” 
But then he added sadly ‘‘nor men either.” 
Let us get into the spirit of the part, and 
women will not be backward. 


Rev. J. W. Bashford excused himself 
from speaking, on the ground that the hour 
was late and several speakers were yet to 
come. 

Mr. W. W. Doherty gave the reasons 
why he was a Suffragist :— 


As a lad he had read of the position 
taken by the fathers against taxation with- 
out representation; if it was tyranny then 
it is much more so now in the light of our 
advanced civilization. Why should not 
much-taxed woman have a voice in con- 
trolling the expenditure of the money she 
was forced to contribute ? Referring to 
the principle of our fundamental law, that 
all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, he asked 
when or wherein such consent of woman 
has been expressed, or her desires in the 
matter of her choice of political rulers been 
regarded so as to confer such just powers 
upon the rulers over women, as was con- 
te.nplated by the spirit of the maxim re- 
ferred to? 

Speaking of the feeling of those friends 
of the cause who thought but slight pro- 
gress had been made, he took issue with 
such as dolefully regard the prospects. 
The battle is more than half won; for 
when the right to vote in open town meei- 
ing for School Committee was conceded to 
Woman, the opposition abandoned their 
strongest position. For the future such 
objections as, the unwomanliness of voting 
—the degrading influences of the polling 
place—and the injury to Woman’s sensi- 
tive nature by contact with politjcians on 
election will have little weight. 

The plan had been tried, no Woman was 
the worse, and the men were the better for 
it. If women are capable of voting on the 
question of who shall govern the schools, 
and are permitted to vote on it because of 
the deep interest they have in their chil- 
dren’s welfare, can they not be trusted to 
cast an equally intelligent ballot on mat- 


| ters of less vital interest to the country 


than the training of the future rulers of the 
land ? 

In conclusion he called upon all interest- 
ed in the cause of Woman Suffrage to take 
fresh courage from the success a'ready 
attained. 


Rev. Wm. R. Alger said: 


The Apostle said that man is the head of 
Woman: It would follow, by parity of 
reasoning, that Woman is the heart of man. 
But prejudice has held her to be rather his 
foot or hand; his servitor rather than the 
equal complement of his being as he is of 
hers. It is time to rectify that logic of 
despotism which has made the feminine 
half of our race the slave of the masculine 
half, and boldly assert that the woman is the 
mated equivalent of the man. The head 
and the heart, the nerve and the blood ves- 
sel, are of the same importance ip our life; 
and when they act in perfect consent all is 
wellinthe organism. So when man and 
Woman, the completing halves of human 
nature, shall act in free‘and full equality, 
society will be redeemed. 

If the head guides, it does so under the 
inspiration of the heart. The great social 
and moral function of Woman in the past 
has been to inspire man for his tasks. She 
has chiefly fashioned his ideals and kindled 
his zeal to realizethem. It seems as if she 
were now about to perfect that inward 
office by taking her stand at his side and 
assuming her equal share in the great out- 
ward actions of the world. But even in that 
case she will not cease in her new undertak- 
ings from the old vocationef animating and 
shaping the imagination and ambition of 


[SEE NEXT PAGE ] 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Livermore is lecturing in the 
West. 

Mrs. May Wricur Sewa.t hasa memo- 
rial sketch of Lucretia Mott in the last 
Woman and Work. A portrait of Mrs. 
Mott accompanies the article, 

Miss Lizzie SarcEnt, daughter of ex- 
Senator Sargent, of California, has been 
regularly admitted as a member of the med- 
ical profession of San Francisco, 

Miss Kare Kane, a lawyer, of Milwau- 
kee, is petitioning the State Legislature to 
passa law directing the appointment of a 
female Deputy Sheriff for the county. 

Mrs. Burnerr is said to be making a 
play out of two of her short stories, ‘‘Lo- 
dusky” and ‘‘Esmeralda.” The heroines of 
the two would make effective foils for cach 
other. 

Mrs. SENATOR THURMAN, a correspond- 
ent reminds the Cincinnati Gazette, made 
herself prominent during the war by the 
sympathy she extended to the camp of 
rebel prisoners near Columbus, O. 


Mrs. Wm. F. Warren has been re-elect- 
ed president, and Miss Heten ©. Coiua- 
MORE, 115 Beacon street, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women. 


Mrs. Marrerra Davis, of Indiana, is the 
owner of the Emperor Maximilian’s scarf 
pin. It is set with a hundred diamonds of 
fine water and is valued at $2,500. During 
General Davis’s journey in Mexico he pur- 
chased the pin for $450, 


Mrs. Emma Mo.uoy, the noted temper- 
ance worker, is doing efficient service in 
Indiana, In addition to lecturing, Mrs. 
Molloy now conducis The Morning, a tem- 
perance journal which has recently been re- 
tnoved from New York city to the west, 


Mrs. Kx6x, wife of the pastor, lectured 
on ‘‘Our Colonial Literature” in a course of 
free lectures given in the M. E. Chapel at 
Claremont, N. H.,on Jan. 11. There was 
a large audience, and the lecture gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 

Miss Frances Power Conse delivered 
to large audiences of ladies in London, last 
winter, four lectures-on the “Duties of 
Woman,” which have been revised and re 
written, and are to be issued in book 
form by Geo. H. Ellis early this month. 


MADAME ALBONT left the operatic stage 
many years ago, and with the theater-goers 
of to-day her name is little more than a tra- 
dition. §he lately reappeared in Paris, 
where she is living, and sang for the bene- 
fit of a popular charity, with a voice which 
has not yet lost all its sweetness and power. 


JANE GREY SwIssHELM disclaims all con- 
nection with the Chicago Dress Association, 
which advertises her as its president. She 
says that its prospectus was so plainly in- 
tended to deceive that she thought no one 
could be cheated by it, but she publicly dis- 
owns connection with it out of considera- 
tion of the weakness and the ignorance of 
wothen generally. The former is their love 
of dress, the latter their want of knowledge 
of the value of money. She wants them 
spared loss, and so publishes her disclaimer, 


Mrs. ExvizABetH Capy STANTON has 
written a letter to her countrywomen, urg- 
ing them to write their own full names, 
affixed to documents, letters and college 
catalogues. Looking over the latter she 
has seen Susie, Kittie, Libbie, instead of 
Susan, Katharine, Elizabeth, and says a boy 
would be laughed to scorn who should al- 
low himself to be called Jimmy, Johnny, 
or Dickey. There is a moral influence, re- 
former, in a dignified name, representing a 
lifelong individual character. 

CounTEss Ersti1a LOvATELLI, daughter 
of the Duke de Sermoneta, is the only lady 
included in the learned ranks of the Royal 
Academy of the Linceiin Rome. She isa 
tall and ‘distinguished-looking woman—a 
studious and retiring person whose life is 
devoted to science and to her family. At 
the meetings of the Academy she takes her 
seat quietly among the astronomers, the 
mathematicians and the literary men, who 
are glad to welcome the stately lady. 


Miss -HELENA GLADSTONE, a young 
Gaughter of the Prime Minister of England, 
is causing quite a sensation in England and 
on the Continent by the moral courage de- 
veloped in her recent determination to en- 
ter an active and useful carecr, and to give 
the young women of England a good exam- 
ple. The idea of the daughter of the Prime 
Minister becoming a teacher, or, as some 
other authorities state, secretary and active 
agent, is something so new to the aristo- 
cratic feminine world of Europe that it is 
making an “‘epoch,” as they say. 
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TwELFTH ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED’ 


yrom First Page. 


er hardier comrade, But she will ply the 
‘ fice more purely as more publicly. It is 
a most auspicious thing that women are 
coming out of the obscurity, where the 
spells of their persuasion have in all ages 
been resistless, 1nto the light, where the au- 
thority of their character and insight will 
be omnipotent. The riseof Woman shall 
com e and redress the fall of Man. 
When all the women, all the good women 
of acommunity join with one mind and 
heart and conscience and voice to demand 
the removal of an evil or the inauguration 
of a good, they will be literally irresistible. 
Consider as a crude but marvelous example 
the history of the temperance crusade of 
the women in the West. Women suffer 
more than men do from the evils so long fa- 
tally imbedded in our civilization. They 
are more sensitive than men are to the great 
blessings possible to be developed and es- 
tablishe1 in society. They are purer in 
their minds and more gencrous and enthu- 
siastic in their sympathies then men are. 
Therefore it will be easier than in the case 
of men to consolidate their ranks and 
launch their influence as an unbroken whole 
inst the transmitted organic evils from 
which such multitudes of our race perish. 
For this reason, as well as for others, I 
hail with delight the prospect of the gener- 
al appearance and intervention of women 
in public politics. I think they will not 
be debased and corrupted by the evil forces 
at work there, but will rather expel the 
baseness and corruption they meet by their 
own superior refinement and purity of 
rinciple. When all our good women vote 
ntelligentiy in every election, I shall look 
for the speedy obliteration of the groggery, 
the brothel and the gambling-den; the 
three great infecting ulcers of civilization, 
kept thus far forever sloughing and re- 
crudescent by social patronage and govern- 
mental winking. More than that, I shall 
logk for a new style of beneficent legisla- 
lation, less to repress and punish than to 
stimulate and create, which shall make the 
workings of the Golden Rule flow around 
all the institutions of society as the River of 
Life flows around the throne of God. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At 10.30 A. M. the meeting was called to 
order by the President. The following 
were appointed a Committee on 





BUSINESS AND NOMINATIONS, 


H. B. Blackwell; Mrs. J. W. Smith, East Boston; 
Thomas J. Lothrop, Taunton; Mrs. Harriet H. Rob- 
inson, Malden; Mrs. gts D. Wellington, West 
Roxbury; Mre. Jennie F. Bashford, Boston; Mrs. 
Martha G. Ripley, Lawrence. 


And the following for a 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Miss A. M. Longee, Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Dr. A. J. 
Leonard, Miss M. J. Webster, Mrs. C. P. Nickles. 

A vote being taken, these committees 
were chosen. 

The following note from Chas. J. Noyes, 
Speaker of the House, explaining his ab- 
sence last evening, was read: 


LETTER OF SPEAKER NOYES, 


My Dear Srr:—I regret to find that ill- 
ness at home and my own health alike com- 
pel me at the last moment to decline the in- 
vitation to participate in the meeting to- 


~— 

lease convey to the friends my best 

wishes for the cause, and my high appreci- 

ation of the honor conferred. Tour obedi- 

ent servant, Cuas. J. Noyes. 
Hon. Wo. I. Bowprrcu, Chairman. 


Lucy Stone, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, read the 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The last annual meeting of this associa- 
tion crowded Wesleyan Hall with an inter- 
ested audience, who filled it in every part, 
and several hundred went away unable to 
getin. This was an encouraging sign of 
the times, and as such gave fresh spirit and 
courage to the meeting. 

In accordance with a vote of the assdcia- 
tion, a Memorial, signed by the officers of 
the society, was sent to Congress, asking 
that body to provide a legal method of de- 
termining and counting the Presidential 
vote. It was sent to the care of Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, in the Senate. and to that of Geo. 
B. Loring in the House. Dr. Loring re- 
ported to our committee that he had tried 
in vain to have the Memorial put in the 
Congressional Record. ‘One objection 
kills;” that objection was made by Mr. 
Steele, of North Carolina, and he would 
not withdraw it, though requested to do so. 

This society sent out petitions, accordin 
to its usual custom, for Presidential Suf- 
frage, for Municipal Suffrage and fora 
Constitutional Amendment, They were re- 
ferred toa Joint Special Committee, who 
gave a noting in the Representatives’ Hall, 
which was filled with men and women, the 
latter eager listeners to what might be said 
in their behalf. When the question came 
up in the House, the committee reported 
against the amendment. On motion of 
Col. Higginson that the bill pass, a discus- 
sion arose. But when the vote was taken it 
stood 60 for the amendment and 188 against 
it. In the Woman’s Journat of April 3d 
will be found the names of these aye and 
no voters. Thus, after twenty-seven years 

titioning for political rights, women who 

ad reared their sons to manhood, and seen 
them in the sure possession of the ballot, 
found that they were themselves by the 
vote of the legislators of 1880, left without 
a ballot, and consigned to the legal rank 
whieh Jesse Pomeroy holds, and to which 
idiotic and imbecile men belong. 

This society held a convention in Wor- 
cester in October last, on the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the first Woman’s Rights con- 
vention ever held in this State. It was an 
interesting anniversary. Reminiscences 
and hopes and needs, and the determined 
purpose to continue till our cause succeeds, 
were all expressed at that meeting. Those 
who had met there as youny people thirty 





years before, now saluted each other with 

hair and from behind spectacles. But 
t ng strife had ‘not lessened the desire 
for Woman’s Rights, nor blunted the sense 
of humiliation and loss which so many 
years before had impelled us to ask for jus- 
tice, and to brave odium, opposition, any- 
thing, to secure for women equal human 
rights. With new pledges in our hearts, 
and the song, ‘‘On to Victory,” on our lips, 
we left that convention, sure at least, that 
we were thirty years nearer to success than 
when we went to that first Worcester meet- 
ing thirty years before. 

The death of Lydia Maria Child was an- 
nounced at that convention, saddening and 
at the same time quickening all present to 
add their efforts to do what her still hand 
could no longer undertake. 

The Executive Committee of this societ 
has held its regular apo | meetings all 
the year, except in July and August. At 
the November meeting it was voted to send 
a memorial or request to the ‘‘Monday 
Ministers’ Meeting,” that they would in 
some way, either in codperation with us or 
separately, endeavor to bring the influence 
of their respective churches to aid the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to the political 
rights of Woman. Accordingly such a re- 
quest was sent to the Methodist, Unitarian 
and Baptist Ministers’ Meetings. In each 
case the request was sent to the care of a 
clergyman, and letters were at the same 
time sent to other ministers of each denom- 
ination urging their codperation in making 
this expression effective. The Methodist 
ministers discussed the question on three 
successive Mondays, and then by a large 
vote adopted and sent us the following very 
satisfactory response: 

[As this endorsement of the Methodist 
ministers has before been published here 
its insertion is omitted now. 

This endorsement of full Woman Suf- 
frage is known to have been drawn up by 
Dr. Warren, president of Boston Universi- 


ty. 

"Tt so far throws the weight of this strong, 
energetic body of ministers on the side of 
the Woman’s movement. It is alike cred- 
itable to them and encouraging to us. 

From the Baptist and Unitarian minis- 
ters we have heard nothing. 

Three delegates were sent by this society 
to the annual meeting of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association in Washington, 
December 15 and 16. The following reso- 
lution was there adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That we advise our auxiliary 
State societies to petition their respective 
legislatures to enact a law this winter con- 
ferring Suffrage on women in presidentiul 
elections under section 2, article 2, of the 
Federal Constitution.” 

Petitions in our usual form were sent out 
early in the season. Many of them are still 
in circulation and some have been returned, 
well filled with names, From others we 
find a discouraged sense on account of long 
delay in accomplishing our object, but no- 
where a diminished conviction of the jus- 
tice of our cause, nor of its ultimate suc- 
cess, 

The Legislative Committee yesterday gave 
the Suffrage ‘petitioners a hearing in the 
Green Room. No action has yet been tak- 


en. 

The School Suffrage has been used to 
some extent. The fact that the law is beset 
with restrictions, and that it is used at 
great disadvantage, has deterred many. 
Still more, perhaps, have been kept from 
the polls by the fact that the voting of wo- 
men is new and not popular, and still others 
have felt that it was better to wait for full 
citizenship. 

But in all directions there has been de- 
cided growth during the past year. Oregon 
and Wisconsin have an amendment pend- 
ing. Iowa, in one branch of her Legisla- 
ture, passed an amendment which was lost 
in the other branch. Vermont, with only 
four votes in the House and one in the Sen- 
ate against the measure, adopted School 
Seco New York has established 
School Suffrage. At this moment, Maine, 
Rhode Island, Indiana and California have 
this question in their respective Legisla- 
tures. Connecticut, Pennsyivania, and 
Missouri will petition for Presidential Suf- 
frage this winter. 

Our own Governor Long, Governor Cor- 
nell of New York, Governor Littlefield of 
Rhode Island, Governor Porter of Indiana, 
and Governor Perkins of California have 
each spoken for some measure of political 
rights for women,—Governor Long recom- 
mending full Suffrage. These indications 
are full of hope. The poet whom we all 
love, John G. Whittier, says, ‘Everybody 
sees that Woman Suffrage is coming,” and 
that the time is short. We have a right to 
be encouraged. But we have still to work. 
What this society should do, is to make it 
a point to raise money to send lecturers to 
every town in the State, to declare the 
good gospel of equal rights for all. We 
ought not to hope to succeed at any early 
day if we cannot do this. But then, as 
now, Massachusetts has its Governor, its 
Lieutenant-Governor, its Speaker of the 
House, both ‘its Senators in Congress, and 
several of its Representatives, avowed Suf- 
fragists, when our women authors, artists 
and poets, and many of our plain, hard- 
working women, believe in the r right tothe 
ballot, it is an opportune time for us all to 
unite to push our cause. What we need 
most of all to make a successful push is 
the means of work. Lucy Stone. 

Chairman Ex, Com. 


The President the n read a petition to the 
Legislature, which had already been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, as 
follows: 

PETITION. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in General Court Assembled: 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation respectfully represent that the 
act granting women the right of voting 
for members’ of school committees has 
proved tohave great defects in it. In con- 
sequence many women who have desired 
to vote have n prevented from doing 
so; and many others who have succeeded 
in exercising the right have been put to 





great and needless inconvenience and an- 
noyance. Your itioners therefore en- 
treat that you will make the amendments 
necessary to perfect the statute, and ven- 
ture to call your attention to the following 
as the changes most needed. 

1. In towns women ought to be allowed 
to vote on all subjects relating to schools. 

2. The poll-tax for women should be re- 
duced to less than one dollar for obvious 
reasons. 

8. Women in some places having been 
called on to disclose all their property, be- 
fore they could be allowed to pay a poll- 
tax, renders a declaratory provision need- 
ful, that they should only be required to 
disclose their property subject to taxation 
in the places of their residence, just as 
men are. 

4. The last day on which women should 
apply for leave to pay a poll-tax instead of 
being September 15 ought to be October 1, 
the same as for men. 

5. After a woman’s name has once been 
registered in any city or town, and entered 
on the voting list, her tax being paid, it 
ought to remain on the list, as long as she 
continues to reside there, and pay a tax as- 
sessed on her within two years previously 
to the voting day. 


The Association voted that this petition 
be presented to the Legislature. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone then read reports from 


NEEDHAM. 


During the past year, 1880, the seventh 
year of the Club, its meetings have con- 
tinued as usual, ouce a month; the evenings 
being occupied with discussion of vital ques- 
tions, by the members, or with addresses 
from friends from without. The only nota- 
ble change has been that of its president. 

Though but eight new members have been 
added, making its list number one hundred 
and twenty-eight, ot whom about half are 
now acting members, there is yet reason for 
congratulation that interest in the cause still 
continues Of the small amount, (fifty-two) 
dollars which passed through its treasury, 
about half was contributed towards tLe 
‘lecture fund.” H. B. Hicks, See. 

Needham, Jan, 1881. 


EAST BOSTON, 


The East Boston Club has proceeded, 
during the last year, on the same plan as 
heretofore. Quarterly meetings have been 
held, at which plans for urging on the Suf- 
frage work have been discussed, and the 
various working committees have been ap- 
pointed and instructed. The membership 
of the Club has not increased, yet we have 
reason to believe that the Suffrage principle 
is slowly gaining ground in the community. 
84 women registered as voters, and all of 
these voted. This was a decrease of 5 from 
last year’s number. 

This decrease is, we are convinced, to be 
attributed in a large measure to the unwise 
provisions of the Registration Law, espec- 
ielly the clause requiring yearly re-registra- 
tion. 

Two public meetings in the interest of 
School Suffrage have been held; one in 
Juve, which was addressed very ably and 
acceptably by Miss Selma Borg, Rev. J. H. 
Wiggin, Be Mrs. E. M. Bruce. At the 
second meeting, held in November, the 
speakers were: Mr. G. A. Walton and Miss 
Abby W. May, both of whom did the cause 
good service. Mr. Walton’s testimony to 
the value of woman’s work in school sup- 
ervision was held to be of peculiar value, 
since his position as Secretary of the Board 
of Education enables him to know. posi- 
tively whereof he speaks. 

At a parlor meeting held at the residence 
of Mr. G. K. Jewett, in April, Mrs. Juiia 
Ward Howe read a masterly and thoroughly 
philosophical essay on Representation. The 
essay went to the root of the matter; it did 
not take up any special phrases of the ques- 
tion, as Woman Suffrage, Educational Suf- 
frage, or Property Suffrage, but dealt with 
the philosophy of Representation in its 
broad significance. We think it a discourse 
peculiariy fitted to reach certain classes in 
the community, and those classes generally 
the most influential. 

At a parlor meeting held at the house of 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, in June, Mrs. Walling, 
of Cambridge, favored the Club with a very 
animated and brilliant address. She was 
followed by Miss E. A. Burke, who spoke 
earnestly and forcibly. 

The work of circulating petitions is still 
in progress, and we hope to be able to pre- 
sent a large number of signatures. 

We believe that the year’s work has not 
been in vain. Although we cannot report 
any devided gain, yet we trust that as we 
have sown good seed, a good harvest must 
be reaped in due tinfe, even though that 
time be deferred till other hands than ours 
shali gather in the grain. 

January, 1881. 


MILFORD. 


The Milford Equal Suffrage Association, 
having been organized since the enactment 
of the School Committee Suffrage Law, has 
a brief record. In Milford, as elsewhere, 
the Woman Suffragists took the initiative, 
and have confined their labors to School 
Suffrage work; concentrating their energies 
in this direction temporarily, feeling the 
cause will be advanced’ and Woman's en- 
franchisement hastened by every proof of 
its necessity and of her fitness and ability 
for public service. With untiring zeat the 
work has been carried on. With a popula 
tion of more than 9000, with a large foreign 
element, a board of town officials not in 
favor of the movement, undoubtedly we 
have had as much opposition and as diffi- 
cult a task as has been met with anywhere 
in the State. A mere handful, numbering 
less than twenty actual workers, have can- 
vassed the town, using what influeace they 
had, distributing the instructions ‘‘How To 
Vote,”’ sent out by the State association, 
giving all the information they could and 
encouraging the faint-hearted. The great- 
est objection to voting met with by women, 
was the on of the poll tax. As the 
question of amendment is under discussion, 
perhaps in no way can the general senti- 
ments of the people be better known, than 
by the reports of the canvassing committees, 
In Milford there has been a general dissent, 





by both men and women, against the prin 
ciple of taxing for one privilege the samé 
amount as men pay for every privilege. No 
one paid poll-tax except under protest. 
We know many would have been assessed 
a poll-tax had it borne the shadow of jus- 
tice; it has prevented a larger number from 


"voting than any other known reason. The 


work of the canvassing committee resulted 
in 61 women being assessed a poll-tax. 185 
women were property tax-payers, several of 
whom were of foreign birth naturalized and 
consequently non-voters. Besides visitin 
the homes, regular meetings have been held 
fortnightly. Sitice our organization in May 
1879, more than 50 meetings have been held. 
With the exception of a convention holding 
four public sessions, and four public meet- 
ings, they have all been at private residences 
and have been characterized by earnest 
thought and peteom. Essays and select- 
ious were read and the discussions iustruct- 
ive and entertaining. It being the year the 
Catholics were to be represented on the 
Schdol Board, only one woman was pre- 
sented as a candidate (as two only are placed 
on the board yearly.) Being unsuccessful 
in getting a woman nominated at either 
caucus, although at one lacking but one 
vote, and ‘‘thereby hangs a tale,” sufficient 
to say, that a candidate was run, receiving 
£94 votes. The women registered as voters 
numbered ninety-six, eighty-six of whom 
voted, all but one of the remaining ten were 
ill, absent or removed from town. Al- 
though our candidate was not e’ected, we 
claim a victory considering the obstacles 
overcome, as every inch of the way was 
centested. This closes the year’s labors. 
Our plan of work for this year, was to 
enlist public sentiment in our favor. With 
unabated zeal we took up the work. As 
the poll-tax assessment occurs between May, 
and September 15, efforts were made to se- 
cure accessions, but little isto be gained 
while the poll-tax continues the same, al- 
though by availing themselves of the utmost 
provision of the law, amounting almost to 
an evasion, they pay a poll-tax only once 
in two years, making it one dollar a year, a 
dollar a vote. Not one, but would rather 
pay every yeara just amount. A just law 
obeyed is better than an unjust law evaded. 
Our work continued until June, when a 
vacation was taken until August 16, in the 
meantime members furnished original or 
selected articles for our weekly paper, 
which were printed. Although the editors 
were not advocates of Woman Suffrage, the 
utmost courtesy was extended, printing 
notices of our meetings as they ccecurred. 
Our articles were eagerly looked for. We 
were careful to give the opinions of states- 
men and educators, both men and women. 
A great gain has resulted from this means. 
At this time we are on the eve of an ap- 
proaching town meeting. We are encour. 
aged by the effect of our efforts to have the 
matter better understood, by lectures as 
well as by articles in the press. Sept. 2d, 
Mrs. Livermore gave us an instructive ad 
dress, which was helpful and inspiring. 
Dec. 9th, Col. Higginson addressed us on 
School Suffrage. If-he had been inspired 
he could not have understood and met our 
needs better. The information of how the 
law came about, and the reason urged by 
the eminent educators, and the fitness of 
women for work on School Boards, and the 
need of the ballot to secure it, and the 
noble words of our Governor on Woman 
Suffrage, have done more for the cause in 
this town, than all our labors combined. 
We have great hopes there will be no per- 
ceptible falling off in numbers this year 
although Boston women set us a bad ex- 
ample. There are two hundred and fifty- 
six tax paying women this year, seventy- 
one more than last, paying $8550.71 tax. 
We cannot anticipate events in politics, we 
are hoping and striving for success. If we 
fail, we will work the harder next year. 
PauLinE O. Cook, See. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 


Our meetings were held monthly from 
Jan. 5th, to Sept. 6. at which meeting it 
was voted that they be held fortnightly un- 
til after election. We have on our roll of 
membership seventy-seven names, 

Besides our regular meetings, three pub- 
lic meetings were held, which were ad- 
dressed by earnest workers for the cause, 

At our June meeting it was voted that an 
agent be employed to canvass the Highland 
wards for the purpose of awakening an in- 
terest in the matter of voting for the school 
committee, subsequently Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Cormier was engaged, who very faithfully 
performed her duty and we kope with good 
results. This work we consider our most 
important. Much active work was done 
previous and at the time for election. We 
are still hopeful and trust we shall always 
be the “Banner Ward.” 

C. J. Wurrcoms, Sec. 

Jan, 24th, 1881. 


Mrs. C. P. Nickles read a report of Suf- 
frage work in Chelsea the past year: 


CHELSEA, 


As everything in nature needs a periodical 
rest, perhaps, after four years’ constant 
labor and activity, an apparent quiet may 
prove beneficial to our Club, and in future 
we may, with renewed strength bring forth 
a more abundant harvest. It is often said 
of those who have gone from us—‘‘Though 
dead, they speak, and their words live after 
them.” So we feel that our Club has been 
not dead; it still speaks and its works live 
in the Suffrage sentiment which it has 
created in the past, and in the progress it 
has made in the minds of many of the lead- 
ing men and women of our city. 

We have held eight meetings, three in 
church vestries, two in the parlors of our 
members, and three business meetings, 

At the close of the last year, which wound 
up our School Suffrage work, in which 
special work our Club was exceedingly in- 
terested, feeling well pleased with the re- 
sult of our labor, and believing in the old 
adage that, ‘‘ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” we thought it well to de- 
part from our usual custom, and on the 
evening of Feb. 12th, with Miss A. Lizzie 
Newell as our guide, we took with her an 
imaginary ‘‘ Trip to the Sandwich Islands.” 
Miss Newell, who had recently returned 


-without our appeal. 





from that far-off country, her former home, 
proved a most excellent pilot, and all pres- 
ent were refreshed and entertained. 

Our worthy Mayor having previously 
suggested the name of one of our Aldermen 
who was in sympathy with our cause, and 
would like to speak for us, and deeming it 
best to make every link in the great chain 
effectual, we engaged the services of poli- 
ticians and =. and on the evening of 
the 25th of Feb., in the vestry of the Wal- 
nut St. Methodist Church, we were favored 
with a very able essny on the general ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Woman Suffrage,” by Alderman 
Crandon, followed by remarks by Rev. 
Edward W. Virgin, Rev. Wm. F. Mallalieu 
and Edward O. Rogers, a former legislator 
who always voted right on our question. 

At this meeting the petition was circulat- 


ed, forty signatures were obtained, and one ° 


person joined the Club. 

On the evening of March 11th, a parlor 
meeting was held, when Mrs. Shattuck 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Progress of Women 
in Literature.” The night was very stormy 
but the attendance, though small, was ap- 
preciative. 

A public meeting was held in the Park 
St. Church, March 25th, Rev’s. Katie Lent, 
Anna Oliver, and Edward W. Virgin were 
the speakers, Although the night was 
bitter cold, and it was so slippery that one 
could hardly stand, a good number were 
present and were deeply interested. 

Our last public meeting was held in June, 
in the vestry of the Bellingham Methodist 
Church, addressed by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, 
John Love, Jr., pastor of one of our Bap- 
tist churches, and Dr. Harriet Loring. Mrs. 
Bowles made an excellent speech on the 
general question of ‘‘ Woman Suffrage.” 
This meeting had been announced as in the 
interest of School Suffrage, but of course, 
so broad and true a Suffragist as Mrs. 
Bowles could not limit herself to one phase 
of the question. Accordingly the reverend 
gentleman took exception to some of her 
remarks, as he was not fully converted to 
General Suffrage for Women. We have 
long wished for a debate on both sides of 
the question, at one of our Club meetings, 
(as an education), and this came nearest to 
it of any thing we have had; I think it will 
result in good. 

It was the intention of the Club, at this 
time, to have taken up the matter of 
** School Suffrage.” 

They had hoped to accomplish much and 
to have doubled the number of voters of 
last year. But death, who is always busy, 
entered our ranks, and sickness nearly 
prostrated some of our workers, which pre- 
vented, in a measure, the work from going 
on. 

If one limb is broken the whole body is 
affected. Last year the number of women 
who registered was 105, while only 53, 
about half the number, qualified themselves 
to vote this year. This fact we owe largely 
to the inactivity of our Club during the 
past year. 

There are many reasons why the number 
of women voters was smaller than last 
year. 

Many new laws are passed that men are 


ignorant of. I have sometimes had occas- 
ion to call on a lawyer, on business pertain- 
ing to some law, and the lawyer himself 
almost invariably takes his law-book from 
the shelf to look up the different points, 
which shows there is need of being well 


posted in the law, especially in one so com- 
plicated as the Massachusetts law for 
‘School Suffrage for Women.” 

I thiak the matter of re-registering a very 
puzzling one for women. They know if 
their husband’s names were once registered 
they remained voters while they continued 
to pay their taxes. They thought it was 
the same withthem. While passing through 
our streets one morning, very neur the ex- 
piration of the time allotted to women to 
register, | met one of our voters of last 
year. I asked her if she had registered ? 
She answered, ‘‘ 1 did last year.” ‘‘ But” 
I said, ‘‘ That won't suffice, you must be 
registered this year.” She said, ‘If that 
is the case, I must go directly up to City 
Hall and see to it.” 

Another lady met me and said, ‘ I came 
very near losing my vote. I did not 
know I was to register again this year, until 
a friend informed me. I have just been 
up and put my name on the book.” 

A few days ago, while in conversation 


with another, I asked:—‘‘ Did you vote for 
School Committee this year?” ‘No,” she 
said, ‘‘1 did not, and you don’t know how 


disappointed I was, when Il went to cast 
my vote, to be informed that I could not 
vote, as my name was not on the list. But,” 
she said, ‘‘ It shall not be so another year.” 

These experiences have opened the eyes 
of women to the injustice of a law requfr- 
ing them to register each year, and obliging 
them to pay a full tax for the simple right 
of voting for School Committee, while men, 
for the same tax and with their names once 
registered, may vote for all government 
oflicers in the country, elected by ballot, 
from the President down. We do not feel 
discouraged, but rather, that our cause is 
progressing and never in better standing. 

Last year we petitioned our Mayor and 
Aldermen to prohibit smoking at the polls 
on election day. This year they did it 
Last year a good 
number of women attended the caucuses, 
held in the different wards, I was some- 
what surprised to find that in only one 
ward, and that was my Own, women were 
present. And those were my two daugh- 
ters and myself. 

Last year we went prepared to vote for 
our candidate, whom we had previously 
waited on, but this year no preparations 
were made. We had no name to present. 
But it looked very much like progress, when 
the chairman of the ward committee and 
of the caucus came and asked us if we had 
any name to present as a candidate? We 
answered ‘‘ No,” he asked if we had any 
objections to such a man whom they pro- 
posed to nominate? I am happy to say the 
candidate elected was a man worthy of the 
position and a Suffragist also. 

I have stated reasons why some women 
did not vote: bear with me a little longer 
while I refer to the importance of an active 
club in every city and town. On the day 
of election last year, we were watching 
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through the day to see if the women voted 
who registered, but this year; having done 
no active work for some time, after going 
with the other members of the family and 
depositing our vote, we thought to have a 
day at home, when to our surprise a num- 
ber of women who did not vote lust year, 
but who were desirous of doing so this 
year, called on us for instructions, and 
wished us to accompany them to the polis, 
which we were happy todo. Some may 
say this was timidity or ignorance on the 
part of the women. But we say no. As 
the polls have been represented to women 
by men, it is only natural that women 
should like company with them to approach 
such a place. It is not to be supposed that 
either men or women know much about 
that they have not learned. 

The women with whom I went, and who 
had then their first experience, were great- 
ly surprised to find the way so easy and the 
place so clean. 

Could we have active clubs organized in 
every city and town, women would become 
more enlightened. They wouid serve not 
only to educate and enlighten, and to 
strengthen our cause, but our forces would 
be strengthened. Advance guards in cases 
of emergency tolead the army would be 
in readiness to put into practice our princi- 
ples, and a greater victory would be achiev- 
ed. C. P. NICKLEs. 


Rev. F. A. Hinckley, of Providence, 
made an address in which hecomplained of 
the almost insurmountable difficulty of pass- 
ing an amendment to the Constiution of 
Rhode Island, and pointed out that the great 
argument made against Woman Suffrage at 
present was the backwardness of Massachu- 
setts women in availing themselves of the 
School Suffrage. 

Mr. Wm. I. Bowditch stated some rea- 
sons why the women’s vote on School Suf- 
frage has not been larger, and urged that 
every fragmentary opportunity for women 
to vote should be used. 

Mrs. Stone announced that the Finance 
Committee would take up a collection and 
circulate books for memberships and 
pledges. 

Rev. Daniel Whitney, of Southboro, 
strongly advocated the policy of women 
grasping every straw of concession, 

Mrs. J. F. Bashford, of Jamaica Plain, 
spoke in favor of Woman Suffrage from the 
standpoint of the home, and claimed that 
their movement would be salutary instead 
of injurious to home life. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of East Dennis, an- 
nounced hersel’as a Methodist minister. 
She gave her experience of the conserva- 
tism of many of the Methodist clergy. The 
women-worked facts will outweigh man- 
made theories in regard to Suffrage. She 
gave some amusing accounts of the difficul- 
ties she had encountered in getting admit- 
ed to ordination, and complained of the dis- 
advantage under which women labor in en- 
deavoring to avail themselves of the School 
Suffrage. 

Rev. M. E. Wright, of Nahant, said his 
creed on this subject was tuned up to the 
highest point of Orthodoxy, and that Wo- 
man Suffrage was only the concrete out- 
come of all the principles of equal rights. 
The accepted theory in regard to a trial by 
jury of our peers is contradicted by the de- 
nial of the right of women to sit on juries. 

Mr. Blackwell, from the Business Com- 
mittee, reported the following resolutions, 
and moved that they be laid on the table for 
discussion, 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this Association hereby expresses 
its cordial appreciation of the great corviee of Gov. 
John D. Long in his recommendation of an amend- 
ment to our State Constitution to secure fall Suffrage 
for women on the high ground of justice to all, of 
greater safety to the State, and “as a right and nota 
grace.” 

Resolved, That we urge upon our Legislature, as 
the best possible amendment of our present defective 
School Suffrage law, the extension of full municipal 
Suffraze to women on the same terms as men, and we 
also ask for a law giving women equal Suffrage in 
presidential elections. 

Resolved, That this Association instructs its offi- 
cers to ask the Seiectmen of each town in the Com- 
monwealth to insert in their warrant for the next 
town meeting the following article: ‘*‘To see wheth- 
er the town will, by its vote or otherwise, ask the 
Legislature to extend to women who are citizens the 
right to hold town offices and to vote in town affairs 
on the same terms as male citizens.” 

Resolved, Tnat in every town some Snffragist 
should secure ten voters to petition the Selectmen to 
insert the above article in their warrant, which it 
boy then become the legal duty of the Selectmen to 

0. 

Resolved, That our thanka are due to the Metho- 
dist ministers of the Boston district, who by their 
prompt aflirmative response to the memorial of this 
Association, have led the way in advance of all other 
demonstrations in demanding the application of the 
Golden Rule to the political rights of women. 

Resolved, That in the death of Lydia Maria Child, 
of Lucretia Mott, and of Nathaniel White, the cause 
of Woman Suffrage has sustained heavy and grievous 
loss; that the memory of these saints of —— and 
reform deserves to be cherished and handed down by 
us to our children for lasting and grateful remem- 


brance. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President introduced Rev. W. I. 
Haven, of Malden, the son of our deceased 
fellow-worker Bishop Gilbert Haven, as the 
first speaker. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Harriet R. 
Shattuck of Malden, the daughter of ‘‘War- 
rington.” 

ADDRESS OF MRS, SHATTUCK. 

The phase of this subject upon which 
my few words will touch has for its expo- 
nent these lines from the German: 

“The question is not, Art thou 
In the nobility? 

This is the question, Is there 
Nobility in thee?’ 

We all believe it is just that Woman 
should have the ballot. At present, one 
seldom finds a person who will honestly de- 
ny this fact. But, unfortunately, the suc- 
cess of our cause does not rest upon justice. 
On the contrary, the chief arguments in the 
minds of the public to-day against Woman 





Suffrage are those of expediency; and these 
arguments resolve themselves into, first, 
whether the votes of women would improve 
the politics of the country—the answer gen- 
erally being in the negative,—and second, 
wheiher wemen will not be harmed by en- 
tering politics—the answer generally being 
in the affirmative, They assert then, that 
not only wiil an entrance into public af- 
fairs do no good to those affairs, but that 
such entrance wil! also harm ourselves. 

How shall we answer these objections? 
The usual avswer is ‘“‘Try us and see!” but 
this, although it seems fair to us, is not 
convincing to our opponents. They—the 
most of them—know little or nothing of the 
women who believe in Suffrage. The 
have an innate horror of what they call 
‘‘unwomanliness” (a word, by the way, 
which is capable of several definitions) and 
they oppose without question a cause re- 
presented by ‘‘unwomanly’’ women. They 
know what other people say, in newspapers 
or elsewhere, of the ladies and workers in 
our movement, and not being personally 
acquainted with them, they set us all down 
as ‘‘clamorers” for notice and power, un- 
scrupulous and revolutionary. It is these 
persons whom we must convert, these men, 
for I believe that when men honestly wish 
women to vote, women will not shrink. It 
is the men whom we must convert, and we 
can do this best by showing them the fals- 
ity of their two groundsof objection. We 
must show man that woman will not lower 
but elevate politics, and what is more im- 
portant in their minds, that she herself will 
not be harmed by taking partin the gov- 
ernment. Can we show this? At present 
I fear not. We can argue, postulate, but 
we cannot affirm. Why? Because we, 
in our own hearts are not certain that 
as woman now is, her taking part in 
public affairs may not injure those affairs, 
and may not injure herself. I kaow this 
seems heresy, but to me it is truth. 1 know 
that you will all answer, ‘‘Give her the 
chance to the Suffrage, and her disqualifica- 
tions will disappear.”” I believe this too, 
but it is not those strong in the faith whom 
we must convert, but those who deny the 
right and expediency of that faith. And 
there seems to me at least one method of 
satisfying them—a method slow and per- 
haps disheartening, but sure of the right 
result. Let woman be educated.—not so 
much by converting her to Suffrage, for 
too often alas! our converts are so from 
bitter experience,—but by a gradual, quiet 
uplifting of the whole womanly nature. 
And not only must woman be educated in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but she 
must have educated out of her those faults, 
which though largely the fruit of custom 
and condition, are none the less to be de- 
plored. And let us not ignore these faults, 
but ackuowledge that woman has much t 
unlearn. [By woman, I mean here, as wel 
as everywhere in this paper, womankind, 
and not the Woman Suffragists distinc- 
tively.] May we not then admit that wo- 
man has much to unlearn ? 

Our enslavement to conventionality ; in 
our dress, in our housekeeping, in our cus- 
tom of receiving with affected pleasure un- 
timely guests ; our fear of telling the truth 
because it may hurt another's feelings ; our 
habit of flattering friends and those high in 
esteem ; our lack of independence in 
thought and act ; our cowardice in failing 
to speak at the time our voices are needed, 
waiting instead till the occasion is past, 
and itis too late for one word to be of 
value ; our clinging to the skirts of a high- 
er power and not daring to differ for fear 
of his or her displeasure ; our mistrust that 
another’s motives in speaking truth are not 
purely unselfish ones ; our petty revenges 
towards those who disagree with us; onr 
envies of another’s superiority ; our inabili- 
ty to differ from one-another and still be 
friends ; our tendency to look at every- 
thing from a personal stanapoint, thus dis- 
regarding principle per se ; our failure to 
do right regardiess of ‘‘ what people will 
say.” Are not these some of the faults 
which woman must unlearn? Tosay that 
many men are guilty of these same errors 
does not excuse us. The salvation of men 
is another question. Neither do men’s own 
peculiar short-comings palliate our equally 
distinctive ones. I believe then that wo- 
man must be elevated, in the highest and 
broadest sense of the word, mentally, 
morally, spiritually, before the many ot 
men will believe that her voice will be of 
benefit both to the State and to herself. 

To many of you this will seem a dis- 
couraging, and perhaps a false view of the 
question, but to me it seems a fair one. 
And it és not so discouraging, after all, for 
every woman’s club, every school, college, 
lecture and educational insutution of any 
kind is steadly working (though often un- 
consciously) towards this happy end. 

These means all represent the one word 
knowledge, the learning of the good, the. 
unlearning of the evil. Give Woman true 
knowledge, and she shall rule by virtue of 
that knowledge. Until then, man will be 
told to believe her capable, and man it is 
who must give her power. By drawing 
her kindly and genily into an interest in lit- 
erary or public matters, by showing her 
that there are men in the world beside the 
ones at home—men who sympathize with 
and revere all earnest workers in every good 
cause,—by showing her the inside of this 
world upon which she has hitherto looked 
with timidity, much, and in the end every 
thing will be done, both towards develop- 
ing her latent capacities and eradicating her 
peculiar defects. And the end is as cer- 
tain as the means are sure. ‘I'he only ques- 
tion is one ot time, and this must be an- 
swered by an earnest redoubling of our ef- 
forts. ‘‘The harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few. We need workers. We 
need enthusiasts. More than. all we need 
kind sisterly and brotherly hands and hearts. 
Our cause is the greatest of the age. Let 
no one be discouraged, but take fresh heart 
and go on. And let us begin to work es- 
pecially toward this end of the individual 
and collective development of our sex. 
Thus we shall prepare an unanswerable re- 
ply to the objections of our opponents. In 
a word, let us not wait for an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Art thou in the nobility?” before 
replying in the affirmative to the far more 
important one, ‘‘Is there nobility in thee?” 





Mrs. Ada C. Bowles of Boston, said she 
was glad to be living at this time, under the 
rule of u Governor who can strike such a 
grand key note as Gov. Long has done on 
behalf of Woman Suffrage. It is not a 
matter of favor, or of grace, but of right. 
She denouncea the School Suffrage act as a 
delusion, and said it was no wonder that 
the women could not avail themselves of it. 
She showed what had been done by great 
women in history notwithstanding the lim1- 
tations of their sex. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell argued the impor- 
tance of amending the present defective 
School Suffrage law by extending full 
municipal Suffrage to women. In reference 
to the fact that only 2000 women had 
gone to the trouble and expense of quali- 
fying themselves to vote under the School 
Suffrage, he said that, under the same cir- 
cumstances, scarcely a hundred men would 
have registered. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world to get men to take an in- 
terest in public affairs from public mo- 
tives. The controlling element in elections 
in Massachusetts is less than 10,000 men. 
He claimed that the women of Massachu- 
setts were quite as well qualified by intel- 
ligeace as the men and had the additional 
advantage of not being so hampered by 
party allegiance. One great advantage of 
giving the vote to women will be the 
doubling of the intelligent majority. 

Rev. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, spoke 
of the advances that had been made within 
the years past in social reforms, and said 
that we should not put greater restrictions 
on the opportunities and capabilities of 
women than nature has done. 

ADDRESS OF MR. HAMILTON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :— When leisure 
will permit, I shall prepare a lecture which 
I have planned, upon the ‘‘Decay of Won- 
der.” Intelligence from the fields of inven- 
tion and discovery, and from the reveal- 
ments of great truths, hasso often disturbed 
what we are pleased to call surprise that 
I find an abundance of material for the lec- 
ture, biding my time. But in no direction 
will I turn to find my resources so munifi- 
cent, as into the path by which Woman in 
this world, has been coming up out of igno- 
rance and subjection. If knowledge is 
power, I can so readily turn to such a deca- 
dence of the wonder element in at least 
men’s minds, as to assure them, that it does 
not matter as to the results now, whether 
men or women are permitted to go to the 
school of privilege. If men can not go or 
do not go, and women do, the world goes on 
about as it has gone with this exception, 
that what the men do not do, the women do. 
And the latest wonder to expire, is that 
which finds that what women do, is about 
as well done as that which the men have 
done. But there are other wonders yet to 
die. Their fate is as much sealed as that of 
the Westminster decrees. 

I remember Mr. Emerson somewhere says 
that ‘‘the astonishment of life is the absence 
of any appearance of reconciliation between 
the theory and practice of life.” For this 
reason, I presume your conventions awaken 
the wonder of many people who do not see 
how your preaching ever can be practiced. 


[SEE LAST PAGE. ] 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH B=ZES 
With Eqtal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8. 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medica 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Gargery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical c !ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBO’L, M.D. 


G6 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs. Edvah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and back, Price, $2 50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art, Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Darer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican my English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood, 
A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


“*A poem which is pretty sure to attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
bold and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly a woman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the ho and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are =— poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for g babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning: Resignation; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The Greeting; The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Nother 
and Child.”"—Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us Jangh heartily, it has interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and profit 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to coaver our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary’s Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

**David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“Itisthe richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.”—Providence Press. 





Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
Jane ANDREWs, author of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
**Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each, Com- 


prising: 
1. United States. 4. Africa. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties, 
Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 


Brewster. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGHT1, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


LOWNEY BROS. & CO, 


Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 

















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just Opened—A. great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
Costume Bonbons and Tree Ornaments, for Holiday 
Presents. 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 














Have you seen “the “beautiful CALENDAR, in 10 colors, which is sent free to every one ordering either of 
the following Magazines? 





DELIGHTFUL 
PRESENTS 


Your 
Young 
Friends 


AND FOR 


—TEE— 


Little 





Ones. 


\WIDE AWAKE, 


Only $2 a year, 


ron BABYLAND 


50 cents a year. 


The Pansy, 


0 
SUNDAY READING. 


LMILE mr? =" 
READER. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE <— published for Young People 


and the Family. 


The Brilliant New Year’s Number, with 
New Cover and Colored Frontispiece, 


is now ready. 
PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS. 


January Number, with extra Frontis- 
piece, in 10 colors. 


ONLY 5 CENTS, 


Weekly, 50 cents a year. Edited by Mrs, 
G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy 


Books.. 
50 CENTS A YEAR, 


75 CENTS A YEAR. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


BIBLE WAREHOUSE & BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 





All the children will want the PICTURE CALENDAR, which is sent free with either of the above Mag- 
azines, 








Young Folks’ Bible History, 
BY MISS YONGE. 
With 132 Illustrations, 


Uniform with England, Germany, France, Greece, 
and Rome. 


D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Bostoa. 





The Brightest and Funniest Story for Winter Even- 
ing Reading. 

Five Little Southerners. 
Elegant Cloth Binding, 320 Pages. 
BY MARY W. PORTER. 

Author of “Poor Papa.” Illustrated, Price, $1.00. 
Is Creating a Sensation North and South. 

D, Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT: 
PIANO 
PALACE, 


DECKER BROTHERSPAI NOs. - 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world, - 
sees the arnt rit Sherwood, Seber 
ls no, Rive-King, Thur 

Thomas, and the whole united pene, oe SES 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The pest metiote aees Pi bef 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully wan ° a 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS, 


A full and complete assortment of there elegan’ 
gane, wa for style, tone and finish, camaate 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instru 

Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or tena IC 

joes CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 

(Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston, 
llly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HAL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and tho: 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a la school. As a bod 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 

m some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the t year that it became 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is alw: 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already reqistesed show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are pre 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are Fren 

German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Ghemistry Ancien’ 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. th addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a qu 7 

The wey Mpmey for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all =. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
ea ten Se Rhee WAR ue wt 

e's, an e "8, or n 
mal in ees en oo 
DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 

SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, > 


Sketches of the Radical Club. 


Essays, Discussions and Poems by Emerson, Whi 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes, Higsineon, Dr. Hedge, 
Prof. Peirce, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Leonowen 
Mrs. Howe, and other distinguished authors. fat 
ted by Mrs. Joun T. SaRGENT, 


Emerson’s New Essay 


on “Religion;”’ John Weiss on “The Immanence of 
God;” Julia Ward Howe on ‘‘Limitations;” T. W. 
Higginson on “Sappho;”’ Mary Grew on “Essential 
Christianity;"’ Henry Jameson on ‘‘Marriage;” O. 
W. Holmes on “Jonathan Edwards;” Mrs, Leonowens 
on “Oriental Religion;"’ and forty other themes, dis- 
cussed by the foremost thinkers of America. 

















The little book is freighted with solid and compre- 
hensible riches of thought.—Boston Herald. 


These papers, read by men whose fame is world+ 
wide, teem with profound and far-reaching thought 
—Boston Traveller. 
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ONE WEEK OF SUFFRAGE WORK. 


The last week of January, 1881, can be 
commended with genuine satisfaction to 
those who think the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage is dying out. Not for many a day 
has there been seen a week so full of activi- 
ty in the line of the enfranchisement of 
Women. 

In six States the question of an amend- 
ment to secure full Suffrage for Women, 
was either directly before the Legislatures 
or before Legislative committees. 

In Maine, Senator Dudley was heard on 
his own bill to strike out the word ‘“‘male” 
from the Constitution of that State. At 
the same time and place Mrs, Dr. Devoll, 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens and Mrs. Geo. 8. 
Hunt, were heard for petitioners whose 
rames covered sixty feet in length, for 
School Suffrage. So acceptable was their 
plea, that there is little doubt it will be 
granted. 

In Massachusetts, on the same day, the 
Green Room was crowded with those who 
came to hear the plea for an amendment, 
and Presidential and Muncipal Suffrage. 
H. B. Blackwell, Wendell Phillips, Mary 
F. Eastman and Lucy Stone, speaking for 
the petitjoners. 

On the evening of that day began the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Society, which con- 
tinued through four full sessions, with the 
fine list of speeches before announced in 
these columns. Thanks to the efficient 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
Mr. 8. C. Hopkins, there were clergy- 
men and clergywomeu, lawyers, students, 
young men and young women, elderly 
men and elderly women, helping on 
the cause of equal rights. The Boston 
papers gave friendly reports. The Even- 
ing Traveller said : 

The meeting of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Association that closed last evening 
is the most successful that has ever been 
held ia this State. The financial results in 
the contributions, and the large number of 
new members that were enrolled are en- 
couraging, and substantially indicate the 
growing progress of thought, and the larger 
outlook of womanly life which means the 
life of the world. 

In Rhode Island, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, and Miss Mary F. Eastman, spoke 
before a special committee of the Senate to 
whom Suffrage petitions had been referred. 
Governor Littlefield, Lieutenant-Governor 
Fay, and many others were attentive listen- 
ers to these able and eloquent advocates of 
equal rights. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Mrs. Mary Stuart, were 
heard before the Delaware Legislature, on 
an amendment to expunge the word ‘‘male” 
from the State Constitution. Governor 
Hall, and many other prominent gentlemen 
were present, and well entertained by the 
eloquent advocates of Woman's Rights. 
One branch of the Missouri Suffrage 
Society voted thanks to Governor Long for 
the encouraging words of his message, and 
the other appointed a committee to go to 
the Legislature of that State’in the interest 
of equal rights for women. 

{In Colorado the hall of the House of 
Representatives was granted for the forma- 
tion of the Colorado State Suffrage Society. 
While in the Legislature of that State, the 
bill to extend Suffrage to Woman, intro- 
duced by Governor Brush, went to its third 
reading. A motion was then made that it 
be indetinitely postponed, which was lost 
by one vote, 20 to 21. But on the motion 
that the bill do pass 1t was defeated, 24 to 
18. 

The next day Mr. Bryan moved to recon- 
sider the vote on the Woman Suffrage bill, 
and said: 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, yesterday, from deep- 
rooted conviction, I voted against bill No. 
60 in relation to Woman Suffrage. My 
convictions have not changed, but I respect 
them too highly to wish them dragged 
down to man’s level. But learning that 
the honorable Senators are aggrieved that 
the charming pet of my valued friend from 
Weld county should have been torn from 
their expectant arms, I move a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote on that question, in order 

to give the senate and sovereign people a 
chance.” 


The motion was carried and consideration 
of the bill was fixed for Tuesday of this 


week. We shall soon hear the result. 

Maine and Massachusetts gave further 
hearings this week. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation held its annual meeting, other 
States, Indiana, Pennsylvania, California, 
are in active preparation for appeal to their 
respective State Legislatures. This abund- 
ant and independent effort is a most hope- 
ful indication of a fresh purpose on the 
part of Suffragists to do what in them lies 
to secure equal rights for women. The 
year is well begun. L. 8. 


INGRATITUDE. 


A brother of the late Professor Watson, 
the astronomer of Michigan University, 
writes from Sioux Falls, Dakota, severely 
criticising the will of the professor, who 
left most of his property for scientific ob- 
jects, and saying: 

‘‘His mother supported the professor by 
her daily labor until he graduated at the 
University of Michigan. Not now refer- 
ring to the suffering, disappointment and 
humiliation she has endured the last twenty 
years, her son, her early hope, now con- 
firms his nature by leaving a will granting 
$150 a year to pay board, clothes, etc., 
which is absolutely all she has to depend 
upon. Professor Watson was a man of ex- 
traordinary intellect; but of his inordinate 
ambition to distinguish himself before all 
moral obligation to his family, there can be 
no better proof than his will. He gave all 
he possessed to ascientific society, with the 
view, evidently, of still further perpetuat- 
ing his name. I was proud of my brother; 
his ability was an honor to him, and his life 
a valuable one to be lost. His will is a dis- 


grace to his name.” : 
The law of nature makes a tie betveen 


mothers and their children that generally 
ensures kindness and good will toward each 
other. But now ard then a shameful ex- 
ception occurs, hike the above mentioned. 





L. 8. 
——__-- «oe - —___—- 
ONE WAY TO FURTHER WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


There are a good many ways to pass a 
bowlder except the one that climbs up one 
side and down the other. Therearea great 
many women who in their secret hearts 
burn with indignation at their unequal posi- 
tion and who long for the time when their 
equality before the law will be conceded. 
There are a great many more who pray ear- 
nestly that we may have granted to us 
righteous rulers who will help to lift up 
society, and these all long for the day when 
they can do as much as their husbands and 
brothers to make that good day come, and 
to add to their faith the works that make 


faith useful. 
But there is a bowlder in their way that 


it seems impossible to move. There is an 
indifference to the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage, a positive distaste to it, perhaps,among 
their own immediate friends and they feel 
that the obstacle 1s immovable. But why 
not walk around it? Let women once be- 
gin to think consecutively upon any subject 
and they are taught that they are capable of 
thinking clearly and definitely. Now let 
every woman who wishes to incite her 
neighbors toa love for their country and 
for equal rights, invite them to a reading 
class, held at her cwn house, for two or 
three hours once a week. All the capital 
needed is a warm room and a dozen chairs. 
In some localities the evening will be the 
most convenient time, especially if young 
ladies form the larger part of the audience, 
but the afternoon if your neighbors are 
mothers with young children, for between 
dinner and supper, children are at schoo), 
or if there be any one to leave them with 
for a couple of hours, that service can most 
conveniently be secured in the afternoon. 
Let that lady take courage enough to begin 
the work if she can only read inte'ligibly. 
It does not need fine elocution, only the 
ability to read so that the meaning of an 
author is not obstructed, and the reader will 
improve every week, especially if her heart 
is enlisted in the effort. Get your neighbors 
together at least for one meeting, if it be only 
to see how they feel about it. Don’t be too 
scrupulous whom youinvite,don’t be looking 
for those whose opinions are entirely har- 
monious, either upon religious or social 
questions. There are very few people to- 
ward whom a nearer acquaintance does 
not develop a kindly feeling. And for the 
purposes of study youare to receive mutual 
benefit. Cail your immediate neighbors, 
that it may be easy for them to be regular 
and punctual, and to keep them so, begin 
your reading exactly upon time if only one 
besides yourself is present. Then leave off 
reading at the appointed time and you will 
have commenced a work under favorable 
auspices that will grow in interest and in- 
fluence upon your hands beyond your most 
sanguine expectatiors. You will not be 
without its most important benefits your- 
self. You will have the intellectual stimu- 
lus, for one cannot teach in any degree 
without learning more—one cannot deny 
oneself—without gaining more than is sacri- 
ficed, and one can only have happiness and 
blessedness by seeking earnestly something 
besides happiness avd blessedness. What 
to read will be another question, a second 
step. Fanny M. STEELE. 





Chicago. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage announced that a public hearing 
woald take place in behalf of the petitions, 
in the Green Room of the State House, on 
Thursday, Jan. 27, at 10 A.M. The hall 
was filled with interested listeners, among 
whom were many niembers of the Legisla- 
ture. Senator Abbott of Worcester, pre 
sided. 

Lucy Stone, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, said that the petitions 
before the committee asked for three dis- 
tinct acts of legislation: viz., a law to en- 
able women to vote in presidential elections, 
a law to enable women to vote in municipal 
elections and town meetings, and a resolve 
for an amendment of the State Constitution 
abolishing all political distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. Mrs. Stone introduced Henry 
B. Blackwell as the first speaker. 

Mr. Blackwell said :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee:—In 1853, twenty-seven years ago, I 
came from my home in Ohio to this State 
House to attend a Woman Suffrage hearing. 
I heard Charles Burleigh, Lucy Stone and 
Wendell Phillips address a legislative com- 
mittee similar to your own on this very 
question. 1 shall never forget the impres- 
sion made upon me by that hearing. A 

eneration has passed since then. Charles 
Burleigh has gone to his reward; Lucy 
Stone and Wendell Phi!lips are here to-day. 
Surely it is time that some practical action 
be taken In the same year, in this State 
House, I heard William Lloyd Garrison and 
Theodore Parker plead for the abolition of 
capital punishment. It is a happy coinci- 
dence that Governor Long has recommend- 
ed both these measures in his recent mes- 


sage. 

Por the past twelve years the Suffragists 
have pny we | sent in petitions similar to 
those now before you. The names of more 
than fifty thousand citizens of Massachusetts 
are now on file in this State House, attach- 
ed to those petitions, and two-thirds of these 
are women, Yet not a dollar has ever been 
spent in canvassing for these names, and 
not one-half of the cities and towns of the 
State have ever been canvassed at all. 

Massachusetts and Maine (formerly a part 
of Massachusetts) are more fortunate than 
many Other States in one particular; their 
constitutions only exclude women from vot- 
ing in the case of certain specified State 
ofticers—governor, lieutenant-governor, leg- 
islators and council. All other forms of 
Suffrage are regulated by the Legislature. 

We ask, first of all, for Presidential Suf- 
frage for women, because itis the mest cons 
spicuous and important form of Suffrage, 
is common to all the States, and is regulat- 
ed by the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, which is the supreme law of the land, 
irrespective of State laws or constitutions. 
Article 2, Section 2, gives entire control of 
this matter to the State Legislatures: ‘‘Each 
State shall appoint in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress.” This 
power is unqualified and unlimited. In 
some States, even up to 1860, the Legisla- 
ture chose the Presidential electors in joint 
session. You havethe legal right to choose 
them, or to delegate your power to women 
only, Or to men only as at present. The ob- 
jection to Woman Suffrage most commonly 
urged is that women do not want to vote. 
Give us Presidential Suffrage and we will 
abide the issue. Every woman in this State, 
last fall, had a preference for Garfield, or 
for Hancock, or for Weaver, or for Dow. 
Give them an opportunity of expressing it 
in 1884. . 

Next we ask for full Municipal Suffrage 
for women because that too is in your pow- 
er to grant. Before you ask the people to 
change the State constitution it seems rea. 
sonable that you should use the powers you 
already possess in the same direction. Un- 
tila recent period the qualifications fur vot- 
ing in town meetings and municipal affairs 
were easier and more liberal than those for 
State officers. A simple change in our elec- 
tion laws 1s all we need to enable women to 
vote on all domestic questions such as 
schools, police, liquor-selling, roads, chari- 
ties and local taxation. In cities they might 
vote for mayor and aldermen and council 
and school committee; in towns for select- 
men and all other town officers. This cov- 
ers a large and most important field of pe- 
litical interest. One branch of it—School 
Suffrage—has been extended to women, but 
in its present isolated and restricted form it 
fails to bring out a large vote. This is in- 
evitable. It is the same with men also in 
special elections. The best possible way to 
amend the School Suffrage law so as to en- 
list a general interest among women is to 
extend it, by giving them full municipal 
Suffrage in accordance with the advice of 
Governor Talbot. Your legal right to do 
so has been conceded by the enactment of 
School Suffrage. The women of England 
already have and exercise Municipal Suf- 
frage. To men who are doubtful of the 
wisdom of Woman Suffrage, one great ar- 
gument for this step will be that it is tenta- 
tive and not irrevocable. If it works badly 
a Legislature elected by men alone can re- 
peal it. If it works well the Constitution 
can afterwards be amended. It can be car- 
ried by a majority of both houses. 

But we believe in following our leader. 
Gov. Long in his message recommends a 
constitutional amendment. To submit this 
will require two-thirds of the Representa- 
tives and a ney of the Senate for two 
successive years and it must then be ratified 
by the voters. We hope you will recom- 
mend an amendment. But if it fail to se- 
cure the needed two-thirds of the House, 
we hope you will introduce a bill for full 
municipal Suffrage. If you will do this 
with the same Dr oe oe and determina- 
tion that carried the School Suffrage laws 
two years ago, you can carry it. Our late 
experience has vastly strengthened your po- 
sition. lt was said that only bad women 
and ignorant women would vote, while the 





best women would stay at home. On the 
contrary the objectionable women have all 
staid at home, and the 2500 women who 
have voted are confessediy among the must 
worthy and intelligent of their sex. This 
should remove all fears and answer all ob- 
jections, for the true representatives of any 
class are not the unthinking many but the 
thoughtful few. Almost every woman in 
Massachusetts, eminent in literature, jour- 
nalism, religion, charity, and reform—such 
women as Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Abby W. May, Mrs. Howe and our 
dear departed friend ,Lydia Maria Child—aie 
Suffragists and voters. So too you should 
remember that the great political leaders of 
our State are on our side. Of the last four 
U. 8. Senators—Sumner, Wilson, Hoar and 
Dawes—are all for Woman Suffrage. Of our 
last five Governors four are for it—Claflin, 
Washburn, Talbot, and Long, and even 
Gov. Rice, though not in favor, recom- 
mended it to consideration. Our Republi- 
can State conventions of Massachusetts have 
endorsed it in their platforms. The tem- 
perance leaders are with us, both men and 
women—Neal Dow and Frances Willard 
and H. H. Faxon, and Mrs. Livermore, and 
Mrs. Barrett. More than one-third of the 
legislature, year by year, vote forit. Far 
sighted politicians like Collector Beard, 
and Judge Russell, and Speaker Noyes, are 
for it. Practical men like the late Oakes 
Ames, the builder of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, have asked Congress to include 
Woman Suffrage in the plan of reconstrue- 
tion. A number of our Congressmen favor 
it. Our bill of rights and the spirit of our 
constitution are on our side. By the grant- 
ing of School Suffrage the whole principle 
has been conceded. Itis only a question of 
time. 

Some people fear that Woman Suffrage 
will put more power into the hands of the 
foreigners and Roman Catholics. I have 
no fear of their influences, But certainly 
in this State the contrary would be the fact. 
By the last census the population of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1880 was 


Wath ve. occccccccscocccccscccccccevccccccs 1,339,97 
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Thus the native-born citizens outaumber 
the foreign born more than three to one. 
Woman Suffrage therefore on the basis of 
population would bring in more than three 
American voters, to less than one foreign 
voter, But that is not all. Our population 


is 
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Thus the female citizens outnumber the 
male citizens 66,044. But there areas many 
boys as girls under twenty one years of age 
in our State. The 66,044 female majority 
therefore are all adult women. There are 
more foreign-born men, than foreign born 
women in our State, as is invariably the 
case among emigrants. With the native 
population it is the reverse. While our 
men have gone to every State in the Union 
to lead in industry and politics, their sisters, 
mothers, and daughters have largely re- 
mained at home deprived of what some are 

leased to call their natural representatives. 
Surely these 66,044 unrepresented American 
women should be allowed to represent 
themselves. When we consider that the 
illiteracy of the State is mostly foreign and 
female, it follows that four-fifths of all our 
women voters will be Americans and Pro- 
testants. Whiletherefore I am not in favor 
of curtailing the political rights of any class 
of citizens nor afraid of the influence of 
Catholicism, I state for the benefit of those 
who differ from me that the result of 
Woman Suffrage here and now would be to 
elevate the standard of intelligence, and to 
Americanize the politics of the State. 
Upon the basisof Manhood Suffrage the 
American majority is 138,000, but upon the 
basis of Universal Suffrage it would be 
350000. The women of Massachusetts have 
been educated in our free schools, are 
readers of our newspapers and constitute 
nearly three-fourths of al! our church mem- 
bers. 

We need the women at the polls and in 
the legislature to protect the interests of the 
home. The two great social evils, Intem- 
perance and Prostitution, can never be con- 
trolled or eradicated by a Legislature com- 
posed wholly of men. They require the 
united wisdom of men and women. 

We need a wider Suffrage to curtail the 
growing power of monopolies, and to break 
up the despotisms of political ‘‘rings.” In 
the nation we need the women to obliterate 
the lines of sectionalism, which are kept up 
by the dread which intelligence and pro- 
perty feels of a government controlled by 
ignorance and poverty. In the North this 
feeling takes the form of Republicanism, 
while in the South it takes the form of 
Democracy, and uses the shot-gun and 
tissue ballot against thecolored men. How 
much better a weapon would be Woman 
Suffrage, which would do injustice to no- 
body! If all women, white and black, 
voted, the white majority of the South 
would equal the entire white vote on the 
basis of Manhood Suffrage. There are 
eight million whites and four million blacks, 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In other 
words, there are as many white women as 
all negroes, men and women. With Wo- 
man Suffrage, the color line would dis- 
appear in the South, and tle class line 
would disappear in the North, because the 
power would be securely lodged in the in 
telligence of both sections. 

Gentlemen—we ask you to deal with these 
questions, not as an abstraction, but as an 
act of practical statesmanship. Give us 
Woman Suffrage and give it to us now. 


Wendell Phillips said :— 


It is a very hardthing to prove that the 
sun shines. The greatest difficulty in the 
path of Woman to the ballot lies not in rea- 
son or in logic, but in that quality of hu- 
man nature which is unwilling to share 
with others any cherished possession. The 
governing class has always shown their un- 
willingness toward the governed class; the 
governing race toward the governed race; 
the white man toward the negro; the Irish- 
man toward the Chinaman. Men bred un- 
der despotic institutions seldom become 





thoroughly republicanized in one era- 
tion. Bigotry is inflexible. Carl Schurz 
rows up under the shadow of despotism. 
e comes to America an exile, and becomes 

a cabinet officer. He has no sympathy for 
the wrongs of the Indians. He won’t dis- 
cuss their question on the ground of right. 
It is the German despotic taint. Intellectu- 
ally he is for liberty, but he cannot share 
with the Indian. Intellectually the Irish- 
man is for liberty, but he cannot share with 
the Chinamen. No wonder Woman meets 
with this opposition! It is an element of 
human nature. Men shut themselves up. 
They will not recognize the logic of Wo- 
man’s position. When Roger Williams and 
his friends withdrew from Boston, and 
founded Providence on the principle of the 
equal rights of all church members, the 
Woman question came up, and they were 
unable to apply their own principle, Our 
revolutionary fathers spoke brave words, 
but the well-known letter of the wife of 
President Adams, in 1776, found fault with 
the men for not applying their principle to 
women. ‘‘You are very ready to look out 
for your own rights, but are not ready to 
grant them to your wives.” The same el- 
ement was visible here again—the unwil- 
lingness to share. You may press home 
the argument of right, but in his obstina- 
cy it will take Schurz two generations to 
get rid of his unwillingness to share power. 
So with the Republican Legislature of 
Massachusetts, —-it has never made an argu- 
ment against Woman’s claim to the ballot, 
that would hold water,—it is simply unwil- 
ling to share. Originally we broke away 
from all traditions and precedents. This 
was not at Bunker Hill, nor at Yorktown, 
but when thirteen colonies launched a State 
on the idea that you can trust man with all 
his rights. Neither Holland nor England 
held that opinion. Our fathers recognized 
only two grounds for Suffrage: First, fitness 
to vote, —y to understand; second, in- 
terest in the thing voted on. That idea we 
elaborated. At first we narrowed fitness by 
church membership,—no man could vote 
who had not spiritual insight. But at the 
same time by an inconsistency women 
church raembers were excluded. We de- 
veloped our institutions in 1787. John 
Lowell put a clause into our Bill of Rights 
on purpose to kill slavery—‘‘all men are 
born free and equal.” On the same day in 
the newspaper he offered his services as a 
lawyer without charge to vindicate the 
freedom of anyone held as a slave. The 
udge doubtless knew before he decided slav- 
ery to be unconstitutional why Lowell had 
done so. We brushed away in the Bill of 
Rights all that crippled man’s right to vote. 
We grauted the argument, but we did not 
put it in practice. We did not clearly see 
the applications of our principle. But when 
we come before the Legislature and say that 
a woman is an intellectual unit, as fit to vote 
asa man, there is no answer. Is there a 
man who will say that Woman on the aver- 
age, our wives, our daughters, three fourths 
of all the teachers of schools, are not as fit 
to voteas men? Weneed not take individ- 
ual cases. In the parlor of a man who has 
been named to-day, I said to a lady who 
was opposed to Suffrage for women: ‘Do 
you mean to say that you do not understand 
the polities of your State as well as the 
man who shovels the snow from your side- 
walk?” She could not answer me, So, 
when you take the interest women have in 
legislation. It is said, ‘‘women have no 
grievances,” If so, would the last Legisla- 
ture but one have insulted her with that 
sham statute which gives her a nominal 
right to vote for school officers? Once we 
abolitionists asked for a law giving colored 
children a right to attend the common 
schools. The whig Legislature passed a 
law. I said to the legislator who framed it: 
**Do not you know that the law never will 


work?” “I know it perfectly well,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘What Legislature would dare say 
toa man: ‘You shall not vote until you re- 


cord with the assessor a jist of all the prop- 
erty you own?'” We did not for a 
moment imagine that the law meant 
anything butasham. If Woman had had 
a vote in the choice of the Legislature, no 
such miserable abortion of a law would 
have got upon the Statute book. But 
when we lay down the principle that inter- 
est in the subject of legislation entitles the 
citizen to a vote, there is no answer. There 
has been none since 1845. It is said that if 
women vote it will destroy the bloom of 
the grape, the down of the peach, that all 
the charm of womanhood would be lost. 
It was possible for men to say that up to 
1845 without blushing. Then we opened 
all channels of employment to women. We 
discarded the Turkish system. Now she 
can make a will, she can buy and sell real 
estate, Before that we had said, she can 
o to the Post Office or to Jordan & 
larsh’s. 

When a Turkish Ambassador came to 
London for the first time, and saw women 
walking in Regent St., and mingling in so- 
ciety with men, he was shocked. ‘What ! 
mix promiscuously with men in social life ? 
There is danger—corruption—your women 
will go to the deuce !” You see, in A. D. 
1830, we had floated away 1400 years from 
his old Greek ideas. We had obliterated 
sex in socivty. 

In 1845 Massachusetts sect out again on 
the othe side, she said what had been said 
before by the civil law in Louisiana. We 
gave Woman a right to take part in all the 
dirty drudgery and details of life, such as 
owning property, contracting debits. doing 
business, etc. Since then it is absurd to 
say that womanly delicacy will be destroy- 
ed by allowing her to vote. 

O’Connell once said:—‘‘I have seen a 
woman drive in her coach to the Bank of 
England and throw a vote which affected 
the commerce of the world—almost as great 
a thing as to vote forachurch warden. I 
bave seen a Woman go to the India House, 
and by her vote, affect the destinies of one 
hundred and fifty million people—almost 
as important an act as to vote for a con- 
stable.” This was not sarcasm but fact. 
When civilized England had taken one— 
two steps, she looked back—that was all. 
So I say, the spirit of the age is breaking 
up the social reserve that belonged exclu- 
sively to Woman. You might not have 
known it. Legislatures sometimes go 
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further than they know. Then the Bible. 
Poor old Bible,—matie to do so much dirty 
work! Itis itself, the parent of civiliza- 
tion in modern Europe, and in its great 
under-lying spirit is responsible for the 
whole of it. The objection from the Bible 
is trite and without foundation. As to the 
argument that Women do not want to vote, 
the facts point quite the other way. Gen. 
Pope ounce said that he should be ashamed 
to ask his men to do what be was afraid to 
do himself. As to voting under the School 
Suffrage law, Iam glad that women have 
been too wise to be caught in it. I know 
more than thirty women who say they can- 
not afford to vote under it. One of them 
has $5000, on the income of which she 
lives. It has escaped the notice of the 
assessors. The tax on it would be $60, 
one fifth of her scanty income. Men would 
not vote in such a case. Indeed they often 
will not vote in- any case. What frantic 
eloquence is expended in Faneuil Hall by 
Republicans and Democrats before elections, 
And yet, even then, the voters don’t come 
out. 

Shall we disfranchise unwilling male 
voters? It is evident they don’t want to 
vote and don’t want to pay a poll tax either. 
One of your citizens could not have been 
elected to a high office in Boston city gov- 
ernment last year, without himself payne 
the poll taxes of two thousand voters. Will 
you take away the franchise of these men? 
At the first election ever held in Boston, 
only one third the qualified voters voted. 
No election calls out one half of them. 
Underlying this, lies another fact—we don’t 
ask a class whether it wants to vote, It 
used to be said that the slave did not want 
to be free—that the freedman did not want 
to vote. No matter. We set him free and 
puta ballot in his hand. I want that wo- 
man should vote. It isa great educating 

ower; we cannot afford to leave it out, 
tepublican institutions are on trial. Wo- 
men ought to be part of the jury. Tocque- 
ville said: ‘‘Far more valuable is the jury as 
an educator.” Keen questions of right are 
discussed. Delicate weights and measures 
are applied. Intellect addresses these twelve 
men. ‘Thatis education. They learn to be 
swift to feel an interest, and capable of de- 
ciding important questions You don’t let 
Woman have that, you shut her out of 
public affairs. Tocqueville says: ‘*The fail- 
ure of democracy in France is largely due 
to the indifference,of Woman. We shut 
her out. She corrupts her husband, She 
appeals to his lower motives. If we could 
only bring her forward and meet her openly 
she would not poison or pervert his sense of 

ublic duty.” Therefore,we demand that 
Voman should vote. She is a great intel- 
lectual power not responsible. What hin- 
ders the South from being made over in the 
likeness of the North? It is the incessant 
undying hate of women, You cannot ap- 
proach, or call them out, or argue with 
them. They stand bebind, they are out of 
sight, they are not amenable to argument. 
This great irresponsible force will retard 
our civilization half acentury. Any man 
familiar with the South will testify to this 
incessant underlying hatred of Woman. 

So with us. Why does Woman oppose 
the advancement of the age? Because her 
faculties have never been trained. Woman 
and fashion delayed the anti-slavery cause 
in Massachusetts twenty years, because the 
church kept Woman back from our ideas. 
This is a large auestion—a very grave ques- 
tion. Dr. Blackwell has alluded to one 
cause of its gravity. This city, as a repre- 
sentative of Republican institutions, is a 
lie. New York city isasham. The Gov- 
ernor of New York appointed Evarts and 
half a dozen others to make a report on the 
causes which make the government of New 
York a failure. Evarts advised to turn the 
city into a great railroad corporation, where 
only the stockholders, the property owners, 
should vote. Butthat would be no remedy. 
Kelly would be a stockholder, Tweed was 
not a pauper. Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the scoundrels would get on the 
list. Why does Evarts seek to make pro- 
perty the basis of Suffrage? Because he 
sees no remedy for the corner groceries. 
He would desert Republicanism therefore. 
There is notin Boston, or New York, an 
alderman who has not been elected by the 
grog shops. That is not true of Berkshire. 
It comes from the prevailing power of the 
drink traffic. 

When I was at a Temperance Convention 
in lowa, the Court adjourned at noonday to 
attend. The judges said: *’The liquor trade 
is wrecking the interests of the State. We 
do not know how to grapple with it.” In 
the West the Republicans have expressed 
an unusual interest in the Woman Suffrage 
cause, because the votes of women would 
counterbalance those of the lager beer Ger- 
mans. They move more quickly than we. 
They see that the only remedy isto draw 
outa new element—Woman. If we cannot 
get her, or if when we get her she will not 
help us, we had better go to Bismarck, 
Napoleon III. drew a narrow line, and said: 
‘Inside that line you may talk and I won't 
interfere with you.” But, from 18380 to 
1860, Garrison never knew what that line 
was in Boston. It was wherever the rum 
shops drew the line. Better half freedom, 
which you know and can use, than three- 
quarters freedom without certainty, For 
forty years we have appesred in these halls. 
But I am not discouraged. I have not sup- 

osed that the influence of my words was 
Fimited to your committee. It extends also 
to the outside audience and to the press. 
For a reformer to limit his speech to the 
immediate occasion isto belittle his mission. 
From forty years’ experience and knowledge 
of the polling booths and their shifting ma- 
jorities, in the city of Boston, I say deliber- 
ately that if we cannot have the votes of 
women to help us, then, for one, I should 
prefer to go back to a government of bayo- 
nets, since we are not ready for a govern- 
ment of brains. Sir Robert Peel once said, 
when the mob threatened the House of 
Commons: ‘If that isthe result of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, better go back to 
despotism.” Dr. Blackwell well said this 
is a grave question of practical statesman- 
ship. Every man who is statemanslike is 
bound to bring everything to bear to help 
us in this almost hopeless and forlorn issue. 
Analyze Boston politics as you may, you 





do not know how tc change them. The 
only ray of light that shoots across the 
darkness is the political power of Woman. 

Miss Mary Eastman said :— 

I have no other motive in coming before 
the committee than that of simple justice. 
I wonder why we do not deal in moral 
questions as mechanical questions. It is 
necessary to simplify the question. The 
word liberty without exclusion is what we 
contend for. It has been fought over the 
Negro, the Indian, and now it is being 
fought over Woman. We want that time 
to come when every adult citizen shall be 
allowed to have a voice in the government. 
There are no such divorce laws put upon 
the statute book as that you make in pro- 
viding one law for men and another law for 
women. If any one should take down the 
laws that exclude us, weare told how much 
we should suffer from the privilege. Our 
ability to vote is denied on the ground of 


‘our sex, 


Before the slave was emancipated and 
enfranchised, we used to hear much about 
the length of the negro’s heel, the kink of 
his hair or his facial angle: of late that is 
all given up, but the tape line is now used 
to measure women’s brains. You made 
the first fatal mistake in opening the schools 
to woman as soon as she learned the alpha- 
bet. She started forward, and you might 
as well try to quench the light of the sun at 
midday as to check the intelligence of wo- 
men who have brains as matchless as your 
own. 

One of the principal reasons given by the 
opponents of Women Suffrage is that wo- 
men have no legislative faculty. Among 
my neighbors the masculine element does 
not seem to develope this legislative faculty 
to a remarkable degree. 

A few years ago an opinion emanated 
from a Governor of this State, that it might 
be well for women to vote on the temper- 
ance question. It was a small job the men 
had not been able to complete, and it would 
do well for woman to try her ’prentice 
hand on it. I will close by saying to the 
committee that they must not expect wo- 
men to act for themselves till they are 
eufranchised; as long as they are restricted 
they can do nothing. 

Miss Eastman was listened to with close 
attention and frequently applauded. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said :— 

One of the speakers this morning has 
mentioned the fact of a hearing on this sub- 
ject, which he attended under this roof 
twenty-seven years ago. We are here to- 
day, still asking forthe same right. Every 
woman in the State is disfranchised. We 
have never had a woman Senator, or a wo- 
man Representative, in either body, who 
could plead her own cause, as only they 
can who feel and know the humiliation and 
loss which disfranchisement involves. Leg- 
islatures, after endless petitioning, have 
grudgingly granted a little at a time, as 
though women were a dangerous class, un- 
safe to trust with the rights which are fully 
guaranteed to all men. 

When married women had no legal right 

to what they earned, the first concession we 
rot was, that a wife might have twenty dol- 
arsa year, from the money she earned. 
No matter how much she earned,—all she 
could be legally entitled to was twenty dol- 
lars. Sbe could not make a will, and all 
we could get for her at first was, that she 
might make a will of half her property 
without her husband's consent. “ The other 
half she must dispose of as he told her to, 
or the will would not be legal, unless she 
gave allshe hadto him. In that case his 
consent was assumed to be granted. 

She could not be guardian of her own 
children, All we could get at first was, 
that she might be their guardian, if her hus- 
band would let her, @ ¢e. with his written 
consent. She could not carry on business, 
and have the profit of it. Aftera genera- 
tion, we have these different points carried 
and settled for us, almost as wellas if we 
were men, and only good has come of it. 
Now, when we ask for the right to the bal- 
lot, there is the same grudging and hedging 
that there was on every one of the points 
before named. ‘‘We will trust women a 
little and see how they will use it.” That 
is the meaning of the action here for wo- 
men. ‘‘We will give them School Suffrage. 
If it prove safe to trust them then we will 
see.” 

It is utterly discreditable to Massachusetts 
men, that they have made this historic rec- 
ordof their treatment of women. If we 
were thieves, biack-legs, a dangerous class, 
it would be wise to hedge and hesitate and 
guard, but it is another matter entirely 
when the most law-abiding class asks for 
rights which are withheld from no other 
except the dangerous and criminal classes. 
We ask it for that class, to whom nature en- 
trusts the care of the little children, for the 
great army of mothers who rock the cradles, 
who teach the little feet to walk, and the 
baby lips to speak. We ask it for the teach- 
ers, who make our schools what they are— 
the pride of the nation. We ask it for the 
church members who, more than any oth- 
ers. keep alive the religious spirit. We ask 
it for all women, who, as centers of the 
home, have an abiding interest in good or- 
der and good institutions. 

Do gentlemen in the least believe it would 
be unsafe to truct the ballot to the hands of 
their own mothers or wives? The result 
in Wyoming of Woman Suffrage ought to 
remove every doubt, and settle the question, 
Since 1869 women have voted in that Terri- 
tory just as men have voted. It is the testi- 
mony of every Governor of the Territory, 
of both the leading newspapers, of the pre- 
siding Elder of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Judge Kingman, and other well 
known citizens, that the result has been 
continuously good. Any other experiment 


‘tested for eleven years, would be enough to 


settle its safety and its value. Justice is al- 
ways safe. Whether many or all women 
will or will not vote, has nothing to do with 
what the petitioners ask. By the Bill of 
Rights, which affirms that ‘Political power 
inheres in the peceple,” your duty is to re- 
move all obstacles to the exercise of the po- 
litical power which inheres in that part of 
the people who are women. . 
Questions of grave public interest wait 
for the combined wisdem of women and 





men to find their solittion. The public 
health, morality, the punishment of crime, 
pauperism, education, these in all their va- 
rious fo:ms need women with power which 
the ballot gives, that the combined feminine 
and masculine view may be helps ‘‘meet for 
each other” in all these matters of great 
common interest, 

Governor Long recommends what we ask. 
Ex-Governor Talbot urges Municipal Suf- 
frage. Our Senators in Congress, George 
F, Hoar, and Henry L. Dawes, our Repre- 
sentatives, Ex-Governor Claflin, Dr. Loring, 
and other men of influence, favor the mea- 
sure. With School Suffrage in eleven 
States, with Maine, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Colorado and Califor- 
nia at this moment all moving for Suffrage, 
and the full citizenship of Woman, “sure 
to come,” as our poet Whittier says, ‘‘to 
come soon”—why should not Massachusetts 
lead in this, as she has in other things? All 
we can do is to ask you to consider and act 
as if it were you and not women who are 
disfranchised. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewell submitted a bill 
for Municipal Suffrage, and a resolve pro- 
viding for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion conferring upon women the right of 
Suffrage. The following letter from ex- 
Governor 'l'albot was read by Mrs. Stone, 
being in response to an invitation to speak 
at the hearing :— 


Hore. Brunswick, Boston, Jan. 16, 1881. 

Mrs, Lucy Stone :—I have your favor, and 
regret that I cannot comply with your re- 
quest to address the committee, for I must 
be in Greenfield to-morrow. I have seen 
no occasion to change the opinion officially 
expressed, in favor of giving the people a 
chance to vote upon the question of Suf- 
frage for Women. It seems especially im- 
portant that women should at this time be 
given a vote in municipal affairs, and I 
hope the Legislature will look with favor 
upon the application now pending. 

Yours truly, Tuomas TALBOT. 





CARPETS. 





We offer a Special Line ef Carpets at the following 


prices: 


50 Pieces Mouquets, at . 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at . 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at . 
300 Pieces Ex-Supers, at ai 
100 Pieces Superfines, at ‘ 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . 


$1.50 
$1.40 
85 cts. 
90 cts. 
75 cts. 
all widths. 


These goods are of the best quality and war- 
ranted, 





N & JAMES DOBSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 Washington Street, . 


Boston. 











ATMORE’S 
CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, ready for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
reparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S goods which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 
Ben CHOICEST materials, and are indeed “‘labor-saving luxuries.” 
For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The English Women’s Review for Janu- 
ary, is at hand, full of reports of the var- 
ious phases of the cause that side the ocean. 

A number of articles for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL are crowded out this week by re- 
ports of the annual meeting. But they will 
appear in due time. 


The Harvard Register for January, comes 
in new style of dress. It is a magazine, 
handsome in appearance and interesting in 
its substance, as Moses King, who is both 
editor and publisher, is sure to make it. 


Mrs. Josephine Jackson writes us to say 
that in her article in the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
of Jan. 29, in the resolution it should be 
‘* greatly assist us” instead of: “ quietly.” 
Also, the first word of the fifth line from 
the bottom in the same column, should 
be ‘‘that” instead of ‘* till.” 


Capt. Charles Fitz, formerly of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., died at his residence in Man. 
chester by-the-Sea, at five o’clock Monday 
morning, after a long and painful illness. 
He was a native of Gloucester, and a well- 
known ship master in the Surinam trade 
for many years. He was an anti-slavery 
man and gave practical proof of it by 
adopting into his family a colored girl. 
He brought her up as a daughter and gave 
her a good education. He was an admirer 
and constant friend of Mehitable Haskell, 
who was known as Aunt Hitty. Heagreed 
with her, who was known by everybody as 
‘* Aunt Hitty,” and whose legacy the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
has lately received. He believed in equal 
rights for women and had always the cour- 
age of his opinions. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
Feb. 7, 3.30 P. M., Miss Kate Hillard will read a pa- 
per on ‘‘Heine.”’ 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” Feb. 6, 3 P. M. 
Speaker Miss Abby W. May. Women invited. 











Elocution and Oratory.—Classes now 
formed in elocution and oratory. Private lessons 
given by Miss Jenness, 510 Tremont street. For full 
particulars, terms etc. address or call. 








Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons ana classer. 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor _Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday end Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o’clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 





Wanted.—For a colored lad, ten years old, stout, 
emart and active, a place in some country family, 
nota great way from Boston, where he could go to 
school, and his services at other times would be 
considered pay for his board. Address, WILLIAM 
SMITH, No. 690 Main Street, Cambridgeport. 


Carden Tea Cafe, 
125 Tremont Street, 
ROOM 6, 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea, 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 
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SINGLY, IN SETS, OR BY 
THE PACKAGE, FOR 
COLLECTORS. 





No duplicates in packages, 





Nathaniel W. «(Advertising 


Appleton, 
STATIONER, 


No. 7 School Strect, 
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BOSTON. 





Attractive New Books. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The poems are eminentiy wholesome, sweet, na- 
tural, Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring from as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment, no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By T,T. Munger, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ On the Threshold”’ does not profess to be a man- 
ual ; but its nine chapters treat of Parpose, Friends 
and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and 
Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, 
Amusement, and Faith ; and treat them in a way 
which is at once wise and winning, and free from 
anything common. There is a finished, not to say 
eloquent, brightness in these chapters, which carries 
the reader on, with kindling interest, from page to 
page.—The Independent. 


No young man can read this book without irstant 
and lasting benefit. We have read many books ad- 
dressed to young men, but we have met with none 
superior to this in practical and spiritual power; none 
that has put in more compact and alluring form the 

»rinciples and precepts necessary to a wise and noble 
life.-North Adams Transcript. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By Washington Gladden. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


A series of chapters designed to bring forth in clear 
light the comprehensiveness, simplicity, and full 
significance of this petition, which, though repeated 
for ages, is to-day the natural and sincere utterance 
of all Christendom. Mr. Gladden’s strong common- 
sense, freedom from cant, and healthy religious spirit 
make this a peculiarly valuable and attractive book. 


Characterized by Mr. Gladden’s wholesome views 
‘of Christian life and duty and by his singularly 
clear and agreeable mode of expression.—Hartford 


Courant. 
Under the Olive. 
Poems by Mrs. Annie Fields. 18mo, $1.25. 


Most of the poems are on classical subjects, as 
The Last Contest of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Hero and Leander, Helena, Herakles, Artemis, 
Antinous, and others. They are carefally and del- 
aes done; are faithful to the chosen themes ; 
full of thought, grace, tenderness, and true poetry. 


These poems will give Mrs. Fields an enviable 
rank among American poets. She has waited till 
the voice called her, and she has answered the call 
with poems which are an honor to letters.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


Thirty Years. 


Being Poems New and Old. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, 
50. 


This edition includes all of Miss Mulock’s Poems 
up to the present time, It will be peculiarly wel- 
come to those who have read her charming novels, 
and who know that the features which make these so 
engaging are equally the distinctive traits of her 
poems. Their purity, tenderness and faith cannot 
fail to enlist attention, and afford a delight beyond 
admiration. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch,'on ac- 
count of the expense. will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instraction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Maes. This institution, com- 
plete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Send fo circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 














H lj t These beautiful pictures are exac 

e 10 ype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 

cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 

NETAVINGS ana of the finest of modern French 

and English Publications. They 

are printed npon the same paper, with the same 

ink as the original engravings, and will never 

Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 

and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 

CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 

JAMES RB. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 3837 CORN EAIIsxXs. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that eve 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
og For corpulent women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 

MES. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 

The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 

the door every few minutes. 43 3mo 


Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries jprectionty at 
your own door. Senda postal card and our drivers 
will call Monéays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods eisage. olland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 


Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 

















Class Of Secccscsscececoseseees ++-$10.00each. 
C8 © G, .cccbectdcccesricccssccsdaen 
Of M Bo csceen O00: cccceciceeses 17.00 « 
S'S Tiecccce COcee cocccsccoeces 20.00 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Instruction given at residences. Instrue- 
tion given at No.622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mase. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


PLAIN TRUTHS for our COUNTRY, 


—— hy — 


ALICE FRENCH MILLS, M.D. 


This isa pamphlet of 22 pages on a subjeet intt- 
mately connected with moral reform. It is highly 
recommended by Lucy Stone, Boston, C. B. Wins- 
low, M. D., Washington, D. C., Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford, Boston, and others. 


PRICE, EIGHT CENTS. 
Send for copy to the author. 





Fairview Electropathic Institute, 
P. O. Lock Box 97. BINGHAMTON, 
BROOME CO., N. Y. 


Little Brown Nonk Jug 


and other new stylee of valentines. The CLAPP 
STATIONERY ST . No. 7 School street, Boston. 


S72 hut ealhe: Same Steer a 








aine. 
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POETRY. 


HER REFRAIN. 
KY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
“Do you love met” she said, when the skies were 








blue, 
And we walked where the stream through the 
branches glistened; : eae, 
And I told and retold her my love was 
‘While she listened and smiled, and smiled and 
listened. 


“Do you love me?” she whispered, when days were 
drear, 
And her ‘eyes searched mine with a patient yearn- 


nid 1 cecfta: cepenting te words so dear, 
While she listened and smiled, as if slowly learn- 
ing. 
"Do you love me?” she asked, when we sat at rest 
By the stream, enshadowed with autumn glory; 
Her cheek bad been laid as in peace on my breast, 
But she raised it to ask for the sweet old story. 
And I said—‘‘I will tell her the tale again,— 
I will swear by the earth and the stars above me!” 
And I told her that uttermost time should prove 


The fervor and faith of my perfect love; 
And I pledged it and vowed it, that nought should 


move 

While she listened and smiled in my face, and then 

She whispered once more—“Do you (ruly love me?” 
—Christmas Graphic. 


2 


MOTHER’S WORK. 





Dear, patient woman o’er her children bending, 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 
Or listen to the simple prayer to God aecending 
Ereslumber veil them in its soft eclipse. 
I wonder doth she dream that seraphs love her, 
And sometimes smooth the pathway for her feet; 
That oft their silvery pinions float above her, 
When life is tangled and its cross-roads meet? 


So wan and tired, the whole day long so busy, 
To laugh or weep at times doth hardly know; 
So many trifles make the poor brain dizzy; 
So many errands call her to and fro, 
Small garments stitching, weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Her hours pass,—unheeded all the glories 
Of the great world beyond the nursery stairs. 
SNOW-BLOOM. 
Where does the snow go, 
So white on the ground? 
Under May’s azure 
No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 
Some sweet summer hour; 
There blooms the snow 
In the heaft of the flower. 


Where does the love go, 
Frozen to grief? 
Along the heart’s fibres 
Its cold thrill is brief.. 
The snow-fall of sorrow 
Turns not to dry dust, 
It lives in white blossoms 
Of patience and trust. 
—Lucy Larcom’s “ Wild Roses." 
A THOUGHT. 








BY LILIAN WHITING. 
If you might only have, love, 
The sunshine and the flowers, 
And I the cold and loneliness, 
Of bitter wintry hours; 
If any sweetness in my life 
Could answer to your claim, 
And I might bear whatever loss, 
Whatever wrong or pain, 
Would otherwise fall to you, love, 
As falls the autumn rain,— 
I think I could not ask, love, 
For any happier hours, 
Than just to know God sends to you 
The sunshine and the flowers. 








A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. 


If we can believe what seems to be the 
general verdict, that the American people 
are the most “‘rushing” nation on the globe; 
that they not only ‘‘rush” in business mat- 
ters, but ‘‘rush” through life, using up their 
vital energy so that they grow old and use- 
less or “‘pass off the stage” altogetzer, be- 
fore their prime,—then it is safe to say, 
that nowhere else is the observance of phy- 
siological laws made a matter of so little 
importance. This I think is the fact, and 
unfortunately it is so among our distinguish- 
ed men—among those who stand high in 
literature, statesmanship, and business. 

Some time ago, I read an article in which, 
after commenting on the comparatively 
early death of a number of distinguished 
men, the writer made the remark that in 
nearly every case the cause of death was a 
nervous disease, aggravated if not caused 
by excessive mental overwork, or by an im- 
proper mode of living in connection with 
mental work; ‘‘showing,” continued the 
writer, ‘‘that however we!l they had tried 
to use life, they did not know how to live 
by obeying a few physiologicallaws.” But 
oftentimes death does not come as the pen- 
alty immediately, but only after long years 
of suffering and helplessness, perhaps even 
of insanity. 

Another fact has a bearing on this sub- 
ject: viz., that so few of our distinguished 
men leave children strong in body and 
mind, to take their places. Public names 
attract attention, but the over-workers are 
to be found in all walks of life. We all 
know instances of persons who, with a 
noble object in view, have thrown them. 
selves mind and body, into their work, la- 
boring incessantly, but unwisely neglecting 
the body, until overpowered, it has asserted 
its claims by giving out; and death or a 
lingering disease was the result. Society 
mourns the loss of such workers. There is 
another class who go to the opposite ex- 
itreme and lead a tuo inactive life. Stil! 





another who waste their energy inthe swift 
pursuit of pleasure. Who then form the 
stay or support of society? Those who 
strike the golden mean between work and 
rest, ur between work and pleasure; in oth- 
er words, those who obey simple physiolo 
gical laws. Scciety cannot exist without 
the Mens sana in corpore sano. 

What then is the matter? Where does 
the fault lie? A question hard to answer, 
yet one which we should try to meet; for 
we see that not only the dissipated and the 
do-nothings of society fall a prey to disease 
and early death, but earnest noble wo-kers, 
who are doing their best, but who seeming- 
ly cut short their usefulness by a neglect of 
some of nature’s simplest laws; laws which 
the lower animals instinctively obey. 

After the neglected body asserts its claims, 
physicians are called, who do all that sci- 
ence can do to stay death or aid nature to 
rally; bat too often invain. What remains 
to be tried? Prevention. Let us remedy 
the evil by a knowledge cf physiology and 
hygiene. Perhaps some will say that these 
subjects have been studied enough, that the 
fault lies in want of practice. But they 
have not yet been sufficiently taught. Theydo 
not stand in the courses of study from the 
primary to the high schools; they do not 
often form the subject of interesting books, 
or the topic of public lectures. I am not 
speaking of making physiology a special 
study, requiring the devoiion of a life-time 
to master it, but of the fundamental princi- 
ples which every one should understand. 
Teach physiology until it becomes second 
nature, and it will be then as easy to prac- 
tice it as it now isto neglect it. I consider 
it a religious duty to teach a child physiol 
ogy. For does it not seem as if almost, if 
not quite, as much depends on the body as 
on the mind? Especially does it seem so to 
those who make work their religion and 
mode of serving God. Let physiology be 
rightly and earnestly taught, and perhaps, 
in ‘ the good time coming,” the future wo- 
man, as she enters her new home, to become 
there the. housekeeper and homekeeper, 
will be presented with a ‘‘Housekeeper’s 
Guide” written in accordance with hygienic 
laws, and will herself have been educated 
to know the need of following them. 

Not all jest isthe talk about the influence 
of good cooking on the “‘lords of creation.” 
Then there will be no excuse for ignorance 
in regard to the food and the care of chil- 
dren. Perhaps the future belle of society 
will consult a fashion-plate, which will fol- 
low nature, instead of dictating to her; 
and will havea mother who will not only 
insist upon her dressing hygienically, but 
will herself set the example. Perhaps pro- 
fessional and business men will know that 
it does not pay, in any sense of the word, 
to ‘‘rush” for two or three years, only at 
the end of that time to be laid up with a 
disease which, even if curable, will require 
a great deal of time. They will know it 
without graduating from the dear school of 
experience. Perhaps the future man can 
be made to comprehend the evil which to- 
bacco and stimulants bring on himself and 
his descendants. Perhaps temperance so- 
cieties will busy themselves in finding a 
harmless drink to satisfy abnormal craving, 
and legislators will bring it within reach of 
the working class. In all times, and even 
among uncivilized nations there has existed 
a craving for a slight stimulant. Perhaps 
so many people will not suffer from ‘“‘cel- 
lar” sickness, owing to their own careless- 
ness in choosing a dwelling place. Perhaps, 
let us hope, there will be fewer children 
born to be cursed from cradle to grave by 
epilepsy; fewer born with inherited insani- 
ty and doomed to drag cut useless suffering 
existence, fewer born with loathsome dis- 
eases; fewer born to be cut-down by con- 
sumption in the full bloom of early life just 
when it is hardest to die! How can these 
things be broughtabout? By setting many 
to thinking and a few to acting. Some 
marriages may be prevented by law, if the 
person’s own conscience will not restrain 
them. Too much cannot be said and writ 
ten on the importance of physiology for 
wc man. 

1 have shown that this subject is neglect- 
ed, and have drawn a picture, too glowing 
perhaps, of what physiology can help to 
bring about. Not that all disease and early 
deaths come through neglect of nature’s 
laws. Physiology will not cure all the 
glaring evils of society. But it will help, 
and is worth the trying. It is right that 
every one should do his or her little to 
awaken an interest in this subject. The 
work will be slow, but the effects will be 
seen in future generations. 


“It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field, 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves, 


Yet when our duty’s task is wrought, 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one 
And whatsoe’er is willed, is done.” 

At the launching of a noble vessel, the 
first attempt to start her proved unsuccess- 
ful. While the second was being made, a 
little boy ran forward from his place among 
the spectators, and pushed with all his 
might against the vessel, this time she 
started and floated proudly on the water. 
As the boy rejoined his comrades he was 
met with laughter and jeering remarks. 





Nothing daunted, the little fellow drew 
himself up proudly, and retorted: ‘‘Well, 
I guess I pushed an inch anyway.” 

“Who knows,’’ asks the teller of the 
story, ‘“‘but that that inch was all that was 
necessary?” 

Whether he pushed it or not, he had the 
consciousness of having tried. 

Perhaps the same disproportion exists 
between a single individual and any great 
reform; but that should not deter us from 
doing our best in a matter which is to exert 
such an infiuence on future generations. 

Much may be said for the study of phy- 
siology and bygiene aside from their impor- 
tance. Itis an interesting study for both 
young and old. It is a beautiful one, for 
the study of nature is always beautiful. It 
is a paying, practical study. To make it 
interesting, it must be rightly taught. Try 
to get a set of scholars interested in steam 
and mechanics in the abstract, and you can 
not doit; but show them a locomotive, let 
them know what it can do. Soon with 
sparkling eyes they will ask questions and 
listen attentively to the answers. Does it 
not seem possible to get them interested in 
their own powers? Would they not like 
to learn something about their hands, which 
enable them to do so many wonderful 
things? The children who stand in admir- 
ation before a microscope, can easily be led 
to take an interest in their own eyes, more 
wonderful still. Perhaps the girls who are 
so interested in crying dolis, would like to 
know a little about how they themselves 
cry. Just as soon as they begin to study, 
they will see the beauty. 

Finally comes the Yankee question, of 
great importance in this practical world, 
“Does it pay?” Yes; quite as much as 
“the three R's,” if not more. It will pay 
by preventing sickness. Wealthy people 
can afford to be on friendly terms with doc- 
tors, but even they would like to expend 
for that from which they could get more 
satisfaction than from disease. To the la- 
boring man sickness is a fearfully heavy 
burden; not only to private families but to 
society itis a great drawback. The prac- 
tice of paying for ‘‘cure” has been tried 
long enough; pay a little for prevention. 


H. E. B, 
Berne, Switeerland. 
—_———_e o———_——_——— 
SMITH COLLEGE AND THE CONCORD 
SCHOOL. 


OLD AND NEW PAPERS. 


The late Bishop Haven used to say that 
the next best place to Heaven was North- 
ampton; and any one who has visited that 
town in June will echo hissentiment. Nest- 
led in the beautiful valley of the Connecti- 
cut, surrounded by broad meadows beyond 
which are the Berkshire hills, and guarded 
by its faithful sentinels, Mount Holyoke 


and Mount Tom, Northampton is a place. 


of restful beauty. This natural scenery, to 
which must be added the rows of splendid 
elm trees, the profusion of wild flowers, 
and the beautiful effects of light and shadow 
about the mountain tops, are Northampton’s 
attractions. But to one who is interested 
in progress, the principal object of interest 
is Smith College, one of the three most 
noted colleges for women in our country 
Smith College stands on an eminence a 
short distance from the business center of 
the town, overlooking in front the main 
street and in the rear a vast expanse of 
flowery meadow. Besides the main build- 
ing (which contains class rooms, library, 
art galleries etc.) there are four large, well- 
furnished houses in which the students live, 
a gymnasium, and a bowling alley. The 
course of study is identical with that of 
Harvard, and in every respect the institu- 
tion seems to possess all that the heart of 
woman could wish. The girls themselves 
are lovely. I think I never saw so many 
pretty, bright young girls togetlier before. 
Wherever I met them, whether perched up 
in some secluded alcove deep in a book, or 
playing ballin the garden, or talking to- 
gether in groups, or singing, dancing and 
acting theatricals, it was always the same. 
All looked as if life had charm for them. 
As I looked at their happy faces I felt like 
twisting the old adage into something like 
this: 

The maid whom good fortune sends under these skies; 
O, she will be healthy and happy and wise. 

During my stay, I had the good fortune 
to attend two theatrical performances given 
by the girls of Smith. The first was re- 
markable as being the original conception 
of two of the students. It was a very fun- 
ny representation of a kindergarten of the 
year 2080—the girls being dressed as chil- 
dren and going through a series of exercises 
in geometry and botany, to represent the 
prospective children of 200 years hence. 
In the plays and operettas, all the parts 
were assumed by the young ladies. In most 
cases they stood well the test of transfor- 
mation into princes, villains and young gen- 
tlemen of the present duy. The three the- 
atrical societies, the “Alpha,” the ‘‘Alla 
Podrida” and the “Fertium Quid” or 
“Third Something,” give these perform- 
ances in the boarding-house parlors from 
time to time during the year. They have 
also a stage and scenery in the gymnasium, 
where plays of greater magnitude are given. 

Possibly these Smith girls are at heart no 
different from any other lot of happy 





school-girls, Probably also, many of them 
will choose or accept the ordinary lot of 
womankind. But at present they areliving 
lives which seem to us older ones, ideal. 
All of us, whose school days are in the re- 
gretted past must feel like saying to these 
favored ones: ‘‘Oh, do enjoy every mo- 
ment, improve every advantage. You will 
never know the value of your life here until 
it has become a part of your past.” 

If we could only surround our after-lives 
with this sweet and helpful school-day at- 
mosphere how much more hopeful would 
our future be! For hope and even faith 
depend almost svulely on health, happiness 
and a useful occupation. 

If Northampton is delightful, Concord is 
not less so, They are twin sisters. Here 
too are the grand old elms, the flowery 
meadows, the winding river, the peaceful 
calm. And here also in summer is the col- 
lege—the Summer School of Philosophy. 
Children of « larger growth come here to 
learn, but they are none the less students. 
There is an idea prevalent that nobody but 
philosophers can understand pbilosophy. 
This isnot true. Most of the Concord lec- 
tures could be understuod by the average 
mind. There is nodoubt, of course, thata 
student of the different subjects can com- 
prehend more easily than a novice, but this 
does not prove that the novice can not 
comprehend at all. On the contrary, of the 
twenty or more lectures which I heard, 
there was only one which was wholly Greek 
tome. The others I understood more or 
less wholly. Professor Harris's lectures, 
though most enthusiastically enjoyed by 
students, were difficult for beginners, since 
they were full of technical terms and ab- 
stractions. But Dr. Jones with his inter- 
pretations of Plato could not fail of being 
clearly understood by the feeblest of us 
all. He was always clear, graphic and dis- 
tinct. This was true in a less degree of the 
others, some of the single lectures—such as 
those of Dr. Bartol and Prof. Peabody— 
being the most delightfui of all. 

Perhaps the most interesting course to 
the members of ‘‘Old and New” would have 
been that on ‘‘Shakspeare.” There were 
five of these lectures, and as I heard them 
all and was greatly pleased with them, you 
may be interested ina brief account of ideas 
of Shakspeare as set forth by Prof. Snider. 
His first lecture was occupied in defining 
the two sorts of criticism—formal and con- 
tent—and in stating it as his opinion that 
the latter only was worthy of being adopted. 
This ‘‘content” criticism is a criticism 
which deals with the object or aim of the 
writer criticised—with the substance or con- 
tents of his work, as distinct from the way 
it is done—which latter is formal criticism. 
Having thus established his position, Prof. 
Snider proceeded in the remaining lectures 
to give us his idea of what Shakspeare 
meant by his plays. He said little or noth- 
ing of the beauty of his language, or of his 
wonderful delineation of character. He 
told the idea which was embodied in his 
dramas, first by unfolding his world, sec- 
ond by showing how his characters fitted 
into the different relations of this world, 
third, how the individual drama was form- 
ed, last, how the universal drama was 
formed—that is, be grouped characters, 
then dramas, then showed that all were 
parts of a perfect whole. Every great au- 
thor has a world of his own, and Shak- 
speare’s is the one which has the greatest 
variety—it is universal. In his dramas there 
are always the same three steps. First, the 
germ or the different men or women in their 
different places with their different charac- 
ters. Seconc, the inevitable conflict be- 
tween these different characters. Third, 
the harmony or reconciliation which is at- 
tained by the lower being subordinated to 
the higher. The conflict may be comic or 
tragic. It may be between the family and 
State as in the historical plays, or between 
members of the same family—husband and 
wife asin Othello, father and daughter as 
in Milsummer Night’s Dream, father and 
son asin King Lear. Or again, it may be 
in the mind of the man and woman as in 
Macbeth and Hamlet,—Lady Macbeth, Clau- 
dius, Leontes and others. This conflict of 
characters and sentiments is always there, 
being necessary to makeadrama. Of the 
universality of the third step—the reconcil- 
iation or harmony—there may be some 
doubts in many minds. But justice is 
Shakspeare’s end, ‘‘We still have judg- 
ment here” he says, and again ‘“‘Right and 
Wrong, between whose endless jar justice 
resides.” He teaches everywhere that man’s 
deed returns upon himself, and it is this 
returning of the deed upon the doer, which 
brings harmony. True, the harmony is 
gained often by the death of one or more 
persons, but this is when repentance does 
not enter. In Othello this harmony 1s in 
the last degree tragic, while in Winter's 
Tale the repentance of Hermione’s hus- 
band, Leontes, makes the end a happy one. 
Whatever play we analyze, said Mr. Snider, 
we shall find always this harmony as the 
result of aconflict or collision of forces. 
Sometimes the conflict, instead of being be- 
tween State and family or between members 
of a family, lovers, etc., 1s between some or 
all of these and the highest factor of all the 
historical principle, the tendency of human- 
ity towards perfection. When this is the 





case the historical principle triumphs be- 
cause Shakspeare teaches that always the 
lower must fall before the higher. Any 
one who studies the dramas will find this 
true, though in some cases we may differ 
with Shakspeare as to which is the higher, 
as for instance in King Lear. -Mr. Snider 
says that the reason Cordelia was slain was 
because she without right entered into and 
tried to destroy her sisters’ kingdoms. The 
State being a higher power than the family 
always in Shakspeare, we can see how this 
conclusion may be reached, for Cordelia, 
representing the family interest, strives 
against Goneril and Regan who represent 
the State interest. The’efore Cordelia falls, 
says Mr. Snider. Many of us will rather 
admire Cordelia for her deed and declare 
that it was not justice which made this deed 
“return upon its doer.” But Mr. Snider 
treats Shakspeare philosophically, as a 
whole. He has found, he believes, Shak- 
speare’s principle. He claims for his au- 
thor also, that he is not only a philosopher 
himself (that is, one who looks into and ac- 
counts for things—finds principles) but that 
he had also studied the philosophers of old, 
Aristotle and others. But perhaps it will 
be more interesting to my hearers to speak 
of points in the subsequent lectures, which 
were more enjoyable, at least to myself. 
With the exception perhaps of Richard III. 
there is no perfect villain in Shakspeare— 
even Iago is not wholly bad. Absolute ve- 
tacity Shakspeare does not make a virtue— 
a lie is right if the end to be gained is right. 
The character is always justified in deceiv- 
ing an obstacle (such as a father) to gain a 
higher end. Anne Page deceives father 
and mother and two lovers to gain the end 
of marrying Fenton,—she is right says 
Shakspeare’s interpreter, because she and 
Fenton are true lovers, and the formers of 
a future family, which interest is higher 
than that of her parents’ wishes. Hermia 
does the same, so does Juliet, but with a 
different result. 

There are three sorts of characters in the 
Shakspearean dramas: 1. The truly tragic 
whose careers end in death, as Othello 
Brutus, and Macbeth. 2. the mediated 
tragic, where the end is happy though it 
locks tragic till the last, such as Leontes 
in ‘‘Winter’s Tale,” and Posthumus the 
husband of Imogene. 3. The comic,as Fal- 
staff, who is the most perfect comic charac- 
ter ever deleniated, because he is funny, he 
knows he is funny, he knows everybody 
else knows it. Shakspeare has portrayed 
no great moral character like Christ or So- 
crates. Lrutus is the nearest approach toa 
martyr. Hamlet and Macbeth stand out as 
distinct creations, inasmuch as their con- 
flict is internal ¢. ¢., entirely within their 


minds. Hamlet may be called the tragedy 
of thought. Macbeth, the tragedy of the 
imagination. 


The comic characters are of two kinds. 
first. those who become comic by being 
placed in comical situations, such as that of 
mistaken identity as in the Comedy of Er- 
rors. The world is turned upside down 
with them and it is nobody’s fault. An ex- 
ample of this sort of comicality isseen when 
a man’s hat blows off and he pursues it. He 
is nota comic character himself, but his 
situation is comic. He isa rational being 
doing an irrational thing, therefore we 
laugh. Others of this class are those who 
are in disguise, as Viola Rosalind, and for a 
time Imogene. 

The second class of comic characters are 
those who are comic of themselves. Mal- 
volio, and Sir Andrew Ague Cheek are both 
comic characters because they both love the 
lady Olivia and do not themselves see any 
absurdity in their love—which is that of 
servants fora high-born dame. But Fal- 
staff and Sir Toby Belch are also comic, be- 
cause they intend to be, they enjoy being so 
and everybody else enjoys it. There com- 
edy resolves. There is no higher comicality 
than this. The Fools are also of this class. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory lecture 
of all was the last, where the lecturer de- 
vided the thirty-six dramas into classes, 
This grouping I will speak of as briefly as 
possible. There are then three classes of 
dramas. The historical—those which are 
based on history—and the legendary, which 
are based onalegend. The familiar divi- 
sion into comedies, histories and tragedies, 
Mr. Snider does not like. The legendary 
are of two kinds: 1. Those in which human 
beings alone have part, as Othelo and Lear 
and, 2. Those into which the supernatural 
enters, as Hamlet, and Macbeth. The 
comedies also are of the legendary class and 
are either pure comedy, as Twelfth Night, 
Taming of the Shrew and others, or part 
comedy, as Merchant of Venice and Much 
Ado about Nothing. Shakspeare shines 
brightest in those plays which bring in the 
ideal world. The Tempest is the most per 
fect comedy,indeed, in an artistic sense, the 
most perfect play of all the works of Shaks- 
peare. 

I have thus tried to give you a little idea 
of this new,Shakespearean world. 1 hope I 
have succeeded in making you wish to read 
and investigate for yourselves, the truth or 
falseness of the conception. 

The visit to Concord concluded my sum- 
mer saunterings, but in the present month of 
October the sessions of the Women’s Con- 
gress have claimed my thoughts and time, 
and those of our members who attended 
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these meetings will bear witness to their ex- 
cellence. Twelve thoughtful papers by 
twelve talented women from different States 
proved to the large Boston audiences that 
woman not only ‘‘should learn the alphabet” 
but that she is capable of combining its 
letters into intelligent essays, on topics of 
science, reform, law, medicine, or any other 
which she may choose to investigate. Last 
of all I went to Worcester, where the leaders 
of the Woman Suffrage work in Massa- 
chusetts have just celebrated their thirtieth 
anviversary. What changes for women in 
the last thirty years! What amelioration in 
the laws! What acquisitions of power, re- 
sponsibility, experience! What freedom 
and safety and respect and knowledge and 
growth have come to women in these three 
decades! In 1850, clubs like Old and New 
were almostunknown. Thirty years hence 
we may easily believe that such associations 
will be everywhere. In all my wanderings 
there was one very noticeable fact—that 
whatever men may be about, women in 
large numbers are taking advantage of op- 
portunities for culture—in Concord as well 
as at the Congress, the audiences were very 
largely of women. If one person in one 
short summer has seen al) this encouraging 
work going on for and by our sex, what 
then must we believe is doing in the whole 
wide world! Returning from such hopeful 
scenes we must believe more than ever in 
the slow but sure uplifting of the race. 
And firmer than ever must be one’s faith in 
the final triumph of the right. Let us all 
take heart and go on. Portia. 
22> 


WOMEN IN COLLEGES. 





‘he discussion of General Burnside’s ed- 
ucational bill in Congress brought out the 
following facts: There are 153 colleges 
which admit women. to their course of 
study. The following are a few ones— 
University of Michigan, Olivet College, 
University of Minnesota, Carleton College, 
Hillsdale College, Adrian College, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Oberlin College, 
University of Wooster, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Knox College, Lombard Universi- 
ty, Lake Forest University, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Monmouth College, Northwestern 
Coliege, Ewing College, Carthage College, 
Northwestern College, Wheaton College, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Blackburn 
University, Galesville University, Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, Ripon College, Upper 
lowa University, lowa College, Simpson 
Centenary College, Tabor College, Hum- 
boldt College, State University of lowa, 
Iowa Wesleyan University, Cornell College, 
Oskaloosa College, Indiana University, 
Asbury University, Butler University, 
Earlham College, University of Notre 
Dame du Lac, University of Nebraska, 
University of Kansas, Boston Universisy, 
Corvell University, Swarthmore University, 
Wesleyan University, Conn., Alleghany 
College, and Delaware College;in the South 
Bethel College, Atlanta University, Claflin 
University, Rutherford College, Central 
Tennessee College; and in the far West, 
California College. Reports from a major- 
ity of these agree that the average standing 
of women is fully equal to that of the 
young men. 


HUMOROUS. 


A small boy went to see his grandmother. 
After looking eagerly round the handsome- 
ly-furnished room where she sat, he ex 
claimed, inquiringly, ‘‘Ob, grandma, where 
is the miserable table papa says you keep?” 





Guest at a restaurant (to waiter, having 
a complainttomake.) ‘‘Say, waiter, where 
is the proprietor?” Waiter (with a fond 
and pitying smile). ‘‘Gone to his dinner. 
Do you think he dines here? The boss 
knows too much for that.” 


A guest ata fashionable hotel took his 
seat at the cinner-table, but, no one appear- 
ing to wait upon him, he remarked, ‘‘Have 
they any waiters in thishotel?” ‘Yes,” re- 
sponded a wag on the opposite side of the 
table, ‘‘the boarders are the waiters.” 

Rosa MeWhortleberry heard her master 
remark at the dinner table the other day 
that Kismet meant ‘‘fate,” and that is the 
reason why she so astonished her mistress 
by remarking the next day to Belinda, the 
chambermaid: ‘‘Oh, Blindy, I can’t scarce- 
ly walk wid the chilblains all over me two 
Kismets.” 


_KNABE 
PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianes to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Prampt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 








Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- . 


loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure fer 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints, 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
. NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. Itstrengthens Tus BACK AND PELVIC R& 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y&- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION, THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 

ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

Fer thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetabic Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs, Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C, GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Drugzgists. 


i SERMANSHTLY cures || 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR, R. 1. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
ys acted like acharm. It hascured many very 
eo. badcases of PILES, and has never falled to 
act efficicntly.” 
NELSON FAIRCIILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 9 
says, “it is of priceloss value. ACicr sixteen i 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiveness it complctely cured me.” 
©, 8, HOGABON, of Perkshire, says, “one hf 
package hasdone wonders for me tn com- ie 
a pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney Bg 
Complaint,” 


jvsawen WH F 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THES 

; LIVER,THE BOWLLS AND KID- bi | 
NEYS AT THE SAME TLUS. 

4 Because it cleanses the system of Ay 
the poisonous humors that dovelope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Const!pation, 

§ Piles, orin Rhoumatism, Neuraigia} 

wg and Female disorders. ¢ 

4 KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- § 
pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. B 


TRY rr Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Liquid ne Wor! 
In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remody now pre- 
pare itin liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tincans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Bur'ington, Vt. 














For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sang Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 


Literary and Educational Notes, 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASK 


. 
SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 
OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


An.ong the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring special om oe 
ration; that salaries shonid be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; that compensa- 
tion should be according to service and not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-monthly, as a eee Specimen 
copies, sixcents. Address L. B. FIFIELD, 








Kearney, Neb, 





New Music Books. 


{$1.50}. By Margaret Pearmain Os- 
RHYMES good. ee oe Louisa T. 
~—— phatically a household lection, con- 
tainings lullabies, nursery songs, kind n 
songs, and Ye bey of the kind tnat musica) moth- 
ere, sisters and ail the AN children eo dearly 
love, compiled from the best American and 
foreign sources, ana in many cases, having both for- 
eign and Englisa words. 1€ songs have simple ac- 
companiments. RayMEs AND TUNES has already re- 
ceived most flattering notices, and bids T N 
fair to be a universal favorite. . 











Now Subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD. Try 
$1 for six months. 





Emerson’s Quartets and Choruses 
FOR MALE VOICES. [60c. or $6 perdozen.] A 
capital collection of pieces, just made, and well 
fitted by théir moderate compass and easy arrange- 
ment, as well as by their solid merit and great vari- 
ety, for clubs and quartets that are now so veehy 
increasing. The book is compact and may easily be 
carried in the pocket. 


Beethoven. Blea Romance by Rau. 
Album of Songs. [$2.00]. By Robert Franz. 
Authorized edition of 100 of the very best of Ger- 
man Songs ever issued. 
In press.—A new Sunday School Song Book. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


WOMEN’S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 





Incorporated .....secceseceeeesceeeeees Jane 29th, 1886, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pree. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. Ms M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis within the reach of all. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
nually, and ap assessment on the death of any mem- 

er. , 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fund,” the intcrest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation v hatever for their services, «xcept 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of amember, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual, Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... $3.00 $1.00 
“. = es BO. cecceeees 4.00 1.4) 

* 30 35. 5.00 1.20 

“« 3 - Pee 6.00 1,30 
« 40 © Gy ccvcccces 8 00 1.50 

“ 45 “ BO. cccccccee 10.00 1.75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to MM. I. CODDING, Sec, 

Petaluma, Cal, 














Cares by ABSORPTION cratare’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
Al] riser DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing medicines. ; 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death, 

‘Dhousands Testify to its Virtues, 


YOU GAN BE RELIEVED AND GURED 


Don’t despair until you have tried this Sensib 
Easily Applied and RAD ICALLY 
ei we As ts, sant te all receipt of 
Price, 2.00, by d ™ a 


sea we tote The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 


moenials and our 
book, “Three WILLIAMS BLOCK, e¢ 
DETROIT, Mich, 











Milli 
Year Hons. free, 

For sale in Boston by Geo. C. Goodwin. & Co., 
Wholesale Druggist. 


THE_GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 
A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food, 








-——-—- 








A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 
Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections, Ver- 
tigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, and Oneu? 
Organs, Female se me | restoring Exhausted V: 
tality, Vigorous Health and Manh 


CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Opium, &c. 

Tals, all forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Hysteria, Corea, 
Tremens, &c., &c. 

If you are affected with any of the above disea: 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


XAT ZS OMOKE! 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Mcnufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St,, Hartford, Contes 
Sold by all Drugg'sts. Send for Pamphlet. 





JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle &t., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 








Having cqoned a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pi to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES, 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
es Cameo V an* Head, $8.00 per dozem 
CARTES DE VISITES, fall length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
" © Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pei 
pn ery i a5 
pecial attention given to Copying an nlar 
Old pictures of every Geoertgtiae., SF rom 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2—ly 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00. 

stpaid. Send ‘‘money orders” to Educational and 
ndustria] Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 








MISS H. L. LANG’S 





Union Urder Flannel. Chemelette 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of*Fire, to 


‘ . 














HObEM ZOdtHeDe 
HOPE ZOMPHKPH CO 





Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


‘lhe Committee appointed by the New Fngland Woman’s 

Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 

Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C, M. Severance, 

Mrs. Dr, 8. K. Brown, Dr, Mary J. Safford, 

Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs, Phebe N, Kendal) 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H, L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be mad 
practicable for women's wear, upon Hygienie Principlas, 

















a Dress Drawers 
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If you are a man Wee 
* of business,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid : 
stimulantsand use tore brain nerveand 
Hop Bitters. waste, use Hop B. 
If you are young and §§ suffering from any in- 
Giecretion, or be tion ; yay 
ed or single, old or oung, 
poorhealth or lan uish ng on 8 bed of sick- 
hess, re: on °o e 
: . / ‘Thousands die an- 


m nually from some 
form of 


ters toilin 
night work, to res- 


in, 
without intoricating, 
take Hop 
Bitters. 

Have youdys: 4 
pepsia, kidney 
or urinary com- 


liver or nerves $ 
You will bel®@ 
cured if you use} i 
Hop Bitters} 'y 

Ifyouare sim-}} q 
ply, weak andi= 
low spirited, try 
itt it may 
saveyour 
life. it has 
saved hun- 
dreds. 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Sendfor 
Cir cular . 


HOP BITTERS 
WFG CO., ° 


& Toronto, Ont, 








S$ 6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. Hauietr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


—— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. . My 
wes A 0 4 ut 4 mm daily 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 24. w.. 5 to 6 Pp. w. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tor P. M., Tuesda: 
Thursdays. Ail other days engaged by eer vy 

















Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P, M., 2 to 4. 


ELEC TRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
poesties for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 
Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturitions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 
improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., ete. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her A i- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and 

Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars, 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 

















. 
Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 


Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Fieasure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i Cm ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 





Front 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores 2b epee. 

Ladies who cannot b> fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manuf; and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manyer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. ; 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 








$5 10, S20 feclciccersnwon? Sco, Pore 


NAC! cane 
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TweLrrTa ANNUAL Meetine.—CONTINUED 
From Paces 43. 


And if I saw the practice of your preachin 
* the of these people, I should 
too. 
theory and practice,I can not see as they say, 
that a woman's work must all be left undone, 
and a woman must a man become. If that 
were so, I would come here and denounce 
you to your faces, And if it did not avail 
an g, but you went on preaching and 
g converts, I would sigh and sing my 
t to the end of time: 
If I were King of France, 
Or better, Pope of Rome, ___.. 
I'd have no maids abroad 
Or weeping men at home. 
But because people are astonished at your 
doctrine, I am not alarmed at their wonder, 
for I find the same thing said after the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the seventh chapter 
of Matthew and twenty eighth verse. Be- 
cause people do not practice the truth when 
itis preached has ceased to be a surprise 
long ago. I should be afraid the business 
was up if the people got through with what 
their preacher told them in two hours on 
Sunday, by me a AE during the whole 
of the next week. o, it can not be done. 
“Millions of human beings” said Mr. Fos- 
ter ‘‘are at this very hour acting in violation 
of the Jaws of goodness, while those laws 
are clearly admitted, not ouly as impositions 
of moral authority, but as the vital princi- 
ples of their own true self interest.” It is 
preaching ignorance that is .gainst the weal 
of the race. 

An attempt was once made to stop the 
smelting of iron in Eugiand, through fear 
that the iron manufactories would burn up 
all the wood in the kingdom, and the first 
saw mill erected in that country had to be 
abandoned, because the hand sawyers said 
it ruined their business. And when the 
second one was erected a hundred years 
later, a mob assembled and tore it down for 
the same reason. It is not a hundred years 
since some of the deacons in our New Eng- 
land churches quit serving the Lord, be- 
cause the more progressive members insist- 
ed on having stoves in the churches in the 
winter season. And an educated woman! 
‘‘What! a woman educated in our higher 
schools and universities.” Iam old enough 
myself to remember how in the education- 
al conventions of even this old Common- 
wealth, the eyes of the great teachers, at 
the mere mention of such athing, stood out 
far enough, round enough, and cold enough 
for the boys to coast on them with double 
runners, But now it is almost as difficult 
to find the man who held the latch inside 
the door against a woman at Harvard Uni- 
versity as to find the woman who is not 
able and would nut like to be there, in the 
same way that the young men came to be 
there. 1t does not belong to my profession 
to preach the practice of ‘‘tit for tat,” but 
I may say, I verily believe if men were put 
under for the next six thousand years, and 
the women were let loose for the same pe- 
riod, 1 would as soon take my chances ia 
the year of the world 11770 as in the year 
of our Lord 1881—for hard work and all, 
allowing even the better start, to the first 
man in the Garden of Eden. 

On no question have men wriggled more 
to find a logical defence for their prejudices. 
than in trying to solve the problem of allow- 
ing an even chance to a woman. I heard 
something, a few years ago, in this city, 
about ‘‘Sex in Education,” and ‘‘Sex in In- 
dustry,” I listened io the man who made 
the attack in the form ot ‘‘an intrusion into 
the sacred domain of womanly privacy,” 
and carefully weighed his figures and data 
in proot of Woman as the weaker vessel. 
And this I saw, only weak women suited 
his case. Like the man, who faults the 
church and minister and Christ, because he 
has picked up some poor cripple in the last 
pew next the door who can not stand as 
straight as he cen, this man thought the 
busiuess of doing anything for Woman, ex- 





t to reconcile your 


cept to keep her weak, and make pretty 


things for her weakness ought to be aban- 
doned. But I happened at that time to be 
reading a far abler presentation of the case, 
by a noted ductor of divinity who regarded 
the political phase of the question asa ‘‘Re- 
form against Nature,” and in his book, I 
found this statement: ‘It does not surprise 
us that, in the savage and barbarous forms 
of society, Woman is reduced to the lot of 
@ menial or drudge, and well nigh to a beast 
of burden.” Strange isn’t it that a woman 
will make a beast of burden, but has not 
nerve or nature to go to school? Would it 
not be better to put some of the ‘‘savage and 
barbarous forms of society” into our schools 
for the sake of both boys and girls? The 
patiegce needed to answer all these doctors 
and diviners, wiil come in the person of the 
immortal woman who in spite of her obsta- 
cles, like Harriet Hosmer puts her ‘‘Sex in 
Industry” and drives her chisel to the very 
home of Michael Angelo or George Eliot, 
whoasa teacher of teachers has put her 
‘Sex in Education,” to the making of a 
professorship, which no male teacher now 
living can fill. ‘‘Exceptions!” Of course 
they are exceptions. But make room and 
chance for more of them. If nature has 
put her restrictious on Woman, against the 
possibility of any such exceptions, there can 
be no harm in our asking that nature be 
left alone. One restriction at a time is 
enough. But to legislate a code of enact- 
ments, through fear that nature will not at- 
tend to her business, is what we oppose. 
One atatimeif you please. The idea of 
putting a universal proscription against the 
half of a race, and compelling them to be 
only married, when they can not possibly 
all be married, to be only mothers, when 
they can not possibly all be mothers; to sta 

at home, when they can not possibly all 
have homes at which to stay, is an idea to 
put in the post office poss'bly, and send 
around the country, but [ begjto be excused 
from baving it addressed to me, even if the 
postage is paid. Let nature aloae. Give 
her a fair chance to take care of herself and 
if she provide a Queen of Sheba, Phebe at 
Cenchrea, Etizabeth of Hungary, Esther, Eliz- 


-abeth of mer Florence Nightingale, 


Countess of Huntington, Elizabeth Brown- 


ing, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and a multitude of others who have 
graced their sex with an immutable worth 





ona work and let nature give her own coun- 


send anes wf uame is man, in the mas- 
culine gender nominative and ev- 
ery pronoun stands for a man. oman is 
not even an adjective—only an expletive, 
and more profaned here, than in all the 
blasphemy of the street. Nature never 
made her a politician. Then leave nature 
alone. Ifshe may happen to be a politician, 
it is none of your business, Let nature 
take care of her own affairs. But it is this 
interference against nature’s exceptions, we 
are come here to op . What is politics 
but the process of the nation’s life. Who 
make up the nation? Themen and, the wo- 
men who compose the nation. Hold! Wo- 
men can not compose a nation. They are 
to be composed in a nation. Wherefore? 
Well, Woman is a modest, cultivated, and 
charming creature, and politics are not. 
Then cultivate and charm politics! But, 
you can not. Why? Because politics 
isa man. Then shame on a man! 

Now the process of a nation’s life implics 
liberty and responsibility, And if half the 
nation have no liberty, political liberty, L 
mean, then they have no responsibility. 
And if that half are the passive subjects of 
the other half, the ruling half exercise au- 
thority without ‘responsibility, political re- 
sponsibility, l mean, and ‘“‘the position of 
irresponsible power is most unfavorable to 
every kind of moral excellence.” There 
can be no equitable responsibility in a na- 
tion composed of free, intelligent moral 
persons, without the possibility of an ad- 
mission at some time of all these free, intel- 
ligent moral persons ‘‘in law and fact, to 
equality in all rights political and civil and 
social.” I care nothing for the distinction 
between natural and acquired rights. It 
does not matter where the rights came from, 
but it is where they go, that is disturbing 
this nation. No person can have a home 
and property ina nation without an inter- 
est in every right bestowed or permitted by 
that nation. If nature deprives one of 
these persons of rights by restrictions, then 
let nature do so, but that is none of your 
business or mine. If nature does not, then 
it becomes your business and mine to see 
that we do not. I am here then, only to 
add my voice in favor of what nature has 
not prohibited. If there are unmarried 
persons among us, who never will be mar- 
ried, never can be married, who carn money, 
buy property, and take care of it, let them 
earn it as nature inclines them to earn it, 
and take care of it as nature has given them 
ability to take care of it. If they are mar- 
ried, let us see that we do not restrict them 
more than marriage restricts them. I be- 
lieve in the employment of every activity 
within a nation for that nation’s weal—mor- 
al, social and political. The argument 
from expediency can never be offered until 
it has proven all things and devoted itself 
only to that which is good. 


We give next the address of the Presi- 
dent, William I. Bowditch, made at the 
opening session :— 

We meet here as firm believers in the 
key note of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that Government derives its just 
powers frum the consent of the governed. 

To us this is not a glittering generality. 
On the contrary, it is the ideal of what a 
republic should be; an ideal toward which 
our fathers struggled, and which we their 
children hope to realize. 

We also believe in the Massachusetts Bill 
of Rights, which declares that the powers 
exercised in Massachusetts, whether Legis- 
lative, Executive or Judicial, are derived 
from the people, and if so, they cannot 
justly be exercised by male voters only. 
(Art. 5.) 

We have never heard or read an argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage which did 
not either call yn question or deny these 
self-evident truths, One who believes in 
despotism, pure and simple, in Imperial- 
ism, in Monarchy or in Aristocracy, wheth- 
er of birth or wealth, may properly enough 
argue against Woman Suffrage. 

** Indeed there are certain kinds of repub- 
licans, improperly so called, who may do 
the same.” 

Prior to 1860, South Carolina was called 
a Republic, although a majority of the na- 
tive-born inbabitants were slaves and as 
such might daily be seen on the auction 
block. Husband and wife, parents and 
children, sold like cattle, singly or in lots 
to suit purchasers. 

Believers in such a Republic as South 
Carolina then was, may also properly 
enough repudiate Woman Suffrage. 

But no genuine republican at the present 
day, and here, no one who really believes 
in a Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people, can argue against 
Woman Suffrage without almost immedi- 
ately denying his most fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

We do not mean to say that in other times 
and places, other forms of government 
have not been worthy of support. 

The whole period of the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius, about twenty-two years, is almost 
a blank in history,—a blank caused by the 
suspension, for a time, of war and violence 
and crime. Never before and never after 
did the Roman world enjoy for an equal 
space so large a measure of prosperous 
tranquility—all the thoughts and energies 
of a most sagacious and able prince were 
steadfastly dedicated to the attainment of 
one object, the happiness of his people. 

He stopped the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians. e declared that he had rather se- 
cure the rights of one single citizen than 
see the death of a thousand enemies. 

If we had lived in his time, we should 
have been loyal to the Emperor although 
his government was not based on the con- 
sent of the governicd. 

Maria Theresa appeared before the Diet 
at Presburg, dressed in Hungarian cos- 
tume, in mourning, with the Crown of Bt. 
Stephen on ber head, and the sword at her 
side,and appealed for help; arid the assembl 
could not help skouting as one man, ‘‘We 
will die for our King Maria Theresa” ; and 
this, although her government was sup- 
ported by force. 

Englishmen may very properly, even 
euthusiastically, support the existing gov- 





ernment of Great Britain. It is the best 
example of a limited monarchy which the 
world has yet seen, and where in point of 
fact a very amount of personal liberty 
is enjoyed. history of England has 
been studded thickly with the lives and 
deaths of heroes and noble lovers of lib- 


erty. 

But to us living here, the idea of a man 
or woman bein rn a ruler is absurd and 
unnatural ; we can see plainly enough 
at this distance, that the Kingdom is now 
suffering for the very reason that it has 
been and is unfaithful to our idea of what 
constitutes a just government. Even the 
Home Government is not to any great ex- 
tent based upon consent. The truly great 
liberal leader, Gladstone, will not publicly 
tell how he intends to remedy the admitted 
wrongs of Ireland, until they have been 
first coerced into submission to a govern- 
ment they have good reason to fear and 
detest; and yet, the redress of admitted 
wrongs should precede the use of force. 

The foreign policy of Great Britian 
scouts the very idea of governing other 
—— with their consent. Has not Great 

ritain just sunk seventeen millions of 
pounds sterling, and slaughtered thousands 
of men in trying to impose on Afghanistan 
a ruler against the wishes of the people? 
If Gladstone has done right in withdraw- 
ing the army from Afghanistan, is he not 
himself insisting on doing over again, only 
in a less murderous and expensive way, 
it is true, the same thing in South Africa? 
The insurgents, so called in South Africa, 
are only trying to gain that liberty of self- 
government which has been ruthlessly 
trampled on by England, 

What is the root of the difficulties in 
Russia and elsewhere in Europe, except the 
— to recognize and act on our princi- 
ple? : 

Living, however, as we do here and now 
in Massachusetts, with the ideal of our 
fathers before us, we cannot help repudiat- 
ing as unjust every form of government, 
no matter what specious name it may bear, 
if, and so far as it does not ‘really rest on 
the consent of the governed men and wo- 
men, upon the terms of perfect equality. 

Still the right to the ballot must be re- 
gulated somewhat, because in the nature of 
things not every human being is capable of 
voting. But all regulations, whether as to 
age, intelligence, residence, taxation, etc., 
of the voter, must’ be framed so as to apply 
fairly to all classes of the people, men and 
women, and must be such that women can 
qualify under them all if they wish to do 
80, just as easily as men can. 

We do not, however, propose to argue 
this branch of the subject. It is sufficiently 
familiar to us all. 

It is objected that women don’t want to 
vote, 

lt is doubtless true that large nnmbers of 
women seem to be indifferent, and some 
there are who actively oppose Suffrage. 

No man is compelled to vote unless he 
wants to, and large numbers never do vote. 
In 1874 in Boston, 29,596 voted and 27,760 
did not vote. 

At the last municipal election (1880) 
41,654 voted and 16,985 did not vote. 

We do not propose to compel a single 
woman to vote who does not want to. All 
that anybody asks is that women shall have 
the right to vote on the same terms as men, 
and then it will be found that the mere 
possession of the ballot will ordinarily suf- 
fice to protect them in their personal and 
property rights just as it does the rights of 
men whether they actually vote or uot. 

If, however, women are’ or seem to be 
backward in claiming Suffrage, even if they 
actually oppose it, who ought to be held 
mainly responsible? 

In Anti-Slavery times 1t was constantly 
asserted by Northern dough-faces that the 
slaves did not wish to be free. 

Did that make us slacken our efforts in 
behalf of free¢om? No! 

Our constant and suflicient reply was, if it 
be true (which we deny) it only proves how 
much deeper than usual must be the de- 
gradation of a man when he voluntarily 
bugs his chain; and after hearing any such 
statement we only redoubled our efforts in 
behalf of the slaves. 

In point of fact, the Southerners did 
really try to frighten their slaves intu quies- 
cence, by giving them oral religious in- 
struction so called. Catechisms and ser- 
mons for the instruction of slaves were 
printed and used, 

That the character of this religious teach- 
ing may be seen, I will read one extract 
from a sermon preached to slaves, not pre- 
pared by any unknown or insignificant 
person, but by a Protestant Bishop! (Slav- 
ery and the Constitution, p. 34) 

‘‘Poor creatures! you little consider when 
you are idle and neglectful of your masters’ 
business, when you steal and waste and 
hurt any of their substance, when you are 
saucy and impudent, when you are telling 
them hes and deceiving them, or when you 
prove stubborn and sullen and will not do 
the work you are set about without stripes 
and vexation; you do not consider, I say, 
that what fault you are guilty of towards 
your masters and mistresses are faults done 
against God: himself, who hath set our 
masters and mistresses over you in his own 
stead and expects that you will do for them 
just as you would do forhim. And, I pray, 
do not think that I want to deceive you, 
when I tell you that your masters and mis- 
tresses are God’s overseers and that if you 
are faulty towards them, God himse!f will 
punish you severely for it in the next world, 
unless you repent of it and strive to make 
amends by your faithfulness and diligence 
for the time to come; for God himself hath 
declured the same.” 

The golden rule—whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them, is generally understood as incul- 
cating mutual loving kindness between 
men—but the Bishop distorted it so as to 
support slavery! The Bishop taught them 
that by this rule God required them to be 
faithful and willing slaves on pain of ever- 
lasting punishment! 

It is no wonder, therefore, that a South 
Carolina planter said to Dr. Brisbane, re- 
ligious instruction had been worth more to 
him than three wagon loads’ of cowhides! 

It was found to be a fact that a slave 





brought more money on the auction block 
if the auctioneer could state the fact that 
the slave had experienced saigion, and had 
become a real brother in Christ! 

In their inmost hearts, however, the 
slaveholders believed with abolitionists that 
every slave wished for freedom, and would 
grasp it if he had the chance. 


Accordingly they passed laws forbidding 


emancipation. They offered rewards for 
the capture of runaway slaves. They 
hunted runaways with bloodhounds, and 
if they had occasion to bring a body ser- 
vant North, they took care to leave behind 
in the South father or mother, sister or 
brother, husband or wife, or children as 
hostages for faithfulness. 

Now, John Stuart Mili has proved to us 
that the present subjection of women is 
ouly what remains of their former state of 
slavery, pure and simple. Women have 
been raised from a state of abject slavery 
to their present conditions of simple sub- 
ordination, by the advance of civilization 
and their higher education. 

Even now, however, outside of Christen- 
dom Woman is practically a slave. Not 
only this, but a large majority even of 
Christian men at the present day expect a 
wife to obey her husba~d. 

A missionary from the Ritualistic branch 
of the English church, some of whose mem- 
bers have just been suffering imprisonment 
for conscience sake, lately preached in 
Boston, according to the account given me 
by two young women, with power and unc- 
tion, and received great praise from both 
men and women. Yet he expounded the 
belief of his sect, thus: ‘There isno crime 
that a man can commit which justifies his 
wife in leaving him or applying for that 
monstrous thing, divorce. Itis her duty 
to submit to him always, and no crime that 
he can commit justifies her lack of obedi 
ence. Ifhe isa bad or wicked man, she 
may gently remonstrate with him, but re- 
fuse him never! 

Lucy Stone says, truly enough, ‘‘such 
stuff is simply ridiculous.” It is ridiculous 
to us, but unfortunately many people agree 
with the preacher, and think our position 
ridiculous. 

Until very recently, the whole life of a 
woman even in Massachusetts, has been one 
continual course of instruction towards sub- 
jection. Her social life, her religious teach- 
ing, and her treatment by the law have all 
conspired to teach her the lesson, that the 
only true place for women is one of subor- 
dination to men. We cannot forget that 
our Supreme Court decided that a wife did 
not own her personal clothing purchased 
from a fund made up of the joint carnings 
of herself and husband, If she had only 
kept her earnings separate, it would have 
been different; she might then have bought 
and owned her own shoes and stockings: 
but having once mixed her money with that 
of her husband, the whole fund and what- 
ever was purchased with it belonged to bim 


alone (119 Mass. 598.) This decision was- 


published in 1876. It took us three years 
to get it modified by the Legislature (1879, 
c 133.) But the world moves, and with it 
our Supreme Court, for they now decide 
that a man may act as agent for his wife in 
purchasing a cow and that the cow really 
belonged to her, although she pays only 
$35 and he $40 of the price! (128 Mass. 169) 
1830. 

Now if it be thus true that men have in 
every possible way and for centuries been 
constaatly telling women how unfeminine 
it is for them to mingle in politics, and that 
they ougi.t not to desire to vote, are they or 
we more to blame if they have learned the 
lesson? 

If any slaves really hugged their chains 
as a means of grace and to attain eternal life, 
if any really came to regard their masters 
as God’s overseers, and therefore worked 
faithfully to avoid punishment in hell, the 
masters and not the slaves are to be held 
responsible for this extra degradation of a 
human being. 

And in like manner we say thatif it be 
true that women generally are indifferent 
to Suffrage, and care nothing about having 
the ability to protect their personal and 
property rights as men having the ballot 
are able to protect theirs, whether they act- 
ually vote or not, those who have taught 
women that this kind of indifference is 
feminine, and not the women themselves 
are to be held responsible for the result. 

But if men are thus to be held chiefly re- 
sponsible for the backwardness of women 
in claiming Suffrage, instead of becoming 
lukewarm, and saying women do not want 
the ballot, we ought rather as genuine re- 
publicans to be more anxious and more 
ready and willing than ever to do all in our 
power to remedy the great mental, moral 
and political wrong which we have inflicted ; 
and make haste to extend Suffrage to wo- 
men on the same termsas we ourselves now 
enjoy the right. 

Are we however quite sure of the fact 
that women would not accept Suffrage? 
Have they ever been tried? Never with any 
form of Suffrage, they bave really desired! 
Many thousands of women have petitioned 
for general Suffrage. Many thousands of 
women have petitioned for the right to vote 
on the liquor question, But we have never 
yet dared to give them either of these forms 
of Suffrage though they have thus been 
asked for by women in large numbers. 

And this brings me to consider the ac- 
tion of women under the School Suffrage 
law. 

It is objected that very few women have 
availed themselves of the privilege con- 
ferred by this law (1879, c 223) and, there- 
fore, it is argued very few women care 
about general Suffrage. 

When this law was first passed I for one 
hailed it with joy as an entering wedge. 
We all regretted that the wedge was thin, 
but nevertheless we thought that the legis- 
lature was in earnest, and really desired 
that women should begin to vote, and 
where could they begin better, than by act- 
ing, even ever so little, in reference to the 
education of children? 

1 am also free to say that though I should 
not bave drawn the law as it now stands, 
yet if its execution could only heve been 
committed to those men who desired to 
have it succeed, its provisions might have 





been carried out with little or no trouble, 
and without any offence to women, and at 
the same time without doing any violence 
to the words of the law. 

If those men into whose hands the execu- 
tion of the law actually fell. could only 
have remembered, as we should have done, 
that women were now to receive their first 
practical lesson in citizenship, and have 
done all in their power to make the path of 
women plain and easy, how different the 
result would have been- So far as I know 
women have always been treated with re- 
spect at the ballot box. My complaint is 
that the preliminary steps, the assessment, 
qualification and registration of women 
have generally been superintended by men 
indifferent to suffrage, or else by persons 
who ridiculed the whole thing. These men 
have, accordingly, raised up al! possible 
difficulties and causes for discouragement 
(not always perhaps intentionally) in the 
— of women wishing to vote under this 

aw. 

The law provides that any female citizen 
who is twenty-one years old, who can read 
and write, who is not insane or a pauper, 
who has resided in the State one year and 
in the town six months, and who has paid a 
State or County tax within two years shall 
have the right to vote for members of the 
School Committee. 

The law might very properly, and without 
any practical difficulty, have gone farther, 
Having once got a woman into town meet- 
ing, if the law had authorized her to act on 


school matters generally, she would then’ 


have had ample opportunity to see how 
town meetings are managed. Whenever a 
subject connected with schools came up, 
she might act. When other matters were 
pending she would be a listener, and simply 
observe and learn how things are considered 
and acted on. The experience which wo- 
men might thus easily have gained would 
have helped on general Suffrage immensely. 

Instead however of doing this, under the 
law of 1879, a woman canaot vote in any of 
the 326 town meetings for school appropri- 
ations, about school management, or school 
books, or schoo! houses, or indeed about 
any matter whatsoever connected with 
schools. She can only vote for members of 
the school committee, 

And it is urged, that as the women of the 
State have been very generally lukewarm 
about the exercise of this privilege, there- 
fore they don’t care to be able to vote so as 
to protect all their personal and property 
rights. A most absurd and unjustitiable 
inference! 

The law is very unequal in its operation, 
A man who is twenty-one years old, who 
can read and write, who is not insane or 
pauper, who has resided in the State one 
year and in town six months, and who has 
paid a State or County tax in two years can 
vote for all the officers which can be elected 
by the people, national, State, county, city, 
and town, about forty in all—in my town 
we have last year actually voted for forty- 
three different kinds of officers, Not only 
this, but such a man has power to discuss 
and vote in all these 326 town meetings 
upon all the thousand aud one matters of 
local interest which come up, not merely 
those which relate to schools, but all other 
subjects of town action, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
~ LITERARY NOTICES. — 


Five Lirt.e SovurmerNners, by Mary 
W. Porter, is a bright and jolly book, never 
flagging from beginning to end. It tells the 
exploits and experiences of five irrepressible 
little Southerners, both black and white, 
amid plantation life, where kind-hearted 
Aunt Joe ruled severely, punishing all mis- 
demeanois with a dose of ‘‘Paradise Lost” 
the enormity of the offence determining the 
number of lines; and Uncle Romeo and 
Aunt Dinah were always on hand to help 
the vivacious little fellows through their 
difficulties. It is also full of pathos and 
genuine goodness. Published by D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price $1.00. 


D. Lothrop & Co. are always getting out 
good things for the children, ‘They have 
begun the publication of a new pictorial 
newspaper in weekly and monthly issues, 
to be called Zhe Pansy, and edited by Mrs, 
G. R. Alden, whose books for children are 
so eagerly taken. It is especially adapted 
for Sunday schools. 50 cts. per year, single 
subscription. Fifty copies weekly $20.00. 

Youne Fou.ks’ Brete Hisrory.  Llus- 
trated. sy Charlotte M. Yonge, whose 
histories are peculiarly attractive fo chil- 
dren. The author recognizes the fact that 
children often read the Bible without any 
definite idea of what it teaches, so she puts 
into narrative form Scripture history from 
the creation to the crucifixion, and tells it 
in conversational style, with clear compre- 
hension and comparison. For home use 
and motherly talk it is invaluable. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 





The ‘‘Garden Tea Café,”125 Tremont St. 
is winning enviable success, It isa cosy 
retreat for artists, journalists and the other 
professions. The neatness, order and quiet 
make it a desirable and favorite place 
where a well served lunch can be obtained 
at moderate cost. It is very central for 
shoppers, being opposite Park street. We 
can heartily recommend this delightful Café. 


J. & J. Dobson with characteristic enter- 
prise, ate making tbe dull season lively with 
trade, by offering great bargains in carpet- 
ings, as will be seen by their advertisement. 
A carpet can be purchased now for one 
third less than when spring comes. A rare 
opportunity for economy. A penny saved 
is two pennies made. 


A large variety of picture advertising and 
many beautiful and humorous valentines, 
can be found at the Clapp stationery store, 
7 School street. Mr. Appleton’s taste and 
excellent judgment in selection of stock will 
be found valuable to purchasers. 


day at home. Samples worth $ 
oH) 10 $20 a Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 
and, Maine. 
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